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“Huntsville, Mo., has a hoe handle fac- 
tory that turns out 1,000 handles a day. 
Here’s a chance for the man with a hoe,” 


The foregoing is from the St. Louis 
“Star.”’ What do city editors know about 
farmers’ tools anyhow? ‘The “Star” ed- 
itor may have seen something made at 
Hunteville that he took for a hoe handle, 
but it is dollars te cents that it is an axe 
handle. Axe handles are manufactured at 
Huntsville, but we have never heard that 


hoe handles are, and don’t believe they 
are 


The Great St. Louis Fair will open its 
gates to the public for the #th annual 
season Oct, 1, continuing six days. This 
is an institution that is of special inter- 
est to RURAL WORLD readers because 
there will be gathered on the Fair 
Grounds a most complete representation 
of ail that is best in agriculture—farm, 
garden and orchard products, farming 
implements, ete, A catalog can be ob- 
tained by addressing a postal card te J. 
A. Murphyyp-Geo yt) “Str Shouts" Fair, “st. 
Louis, Mo. 

The St. Louis Exposition will oper 
Monday, Sept. 17, and continue until Oct. 
2, 190. This is the seventeenth year of 
this institution and the management 
promises that the splendid record thus 
far made will be surpassed this year. Sey- 
mour’s famous military band of 50 pieces 
will give four concerts daily. In the art 
gallery there will be exhibited the noted 
collection of 450 paintings by Tissot, illus- 
trating the life of Christ. The electrical 
fountain will be a beautiful sight and wel! 
worth a visit. An airship will be on exhi- 
bition and it will fly, too, daily in the 
Coliseum. We trust many RURAL 
WORLD readers will visit the Exposition, 
for it affords much pleasure and instruc- 
tion at a very small cost. 


TESTIMONY FOR THE 
TURAL PRESS. 


AGRICUL- 


who have never taken farm 
papers, or only taken them for a brief 
period, because some friend urged it, 
often fail to realize or properly estimate 
their value. This is sometimes the case 
even among farmers who have acquired 
good financial standing in their communi- 
ties. The depreciation of the farm paper 
by such men is to be regretted; because 
these men have succeeded without its valu- 
able assistance, is frequently the occasion 
of neighbor farmers who are much in 
need of knowledge of right farming, say- 
ing, Tom Jones, our best farmer, doesn’t 
take any farm paper, and if he can farm 


Farmers 


without one, I can, too, You know the 
monied man of the community, exclaim 
against him as you will, colors much 


of the opinion of his neighborhood. 
There are farmers in every community 
who are well-informed, along every line 
but that of farming taking magazines, 
general papers and much recent litera- 
ture, but no farm paper. The neighbors 
think well of such families in the com- 
munity, but are fully conscious that they 
are failures as farmers, and say kindly 
f them, they are great readers, but are 
ho farmers. The simple fact is that they 
‘ré ignorant of the fact that farming 
must be learned, and that it can’t be 
picked up.” 
Now, the highest testimony to the value 
the agricultural press is that of the 
‘armer who has taken one or more farm 
papers and has faithfully and intelligent- 
read them, adapting the hints and 
helps given in them to suit his individual 
case, and then urging his farmer friends 
and neighbors to avail themselves of the 
benefits to be derived from farm papers 
»y subseribing for them. Every farmer 
who thus solicits the interest of another 
‘armer in publications that are in his in- 
‘erest, is doing a splendid work, and plays 
& prominent part in the advancement of 
‘griculture, 


THE BOY LEFT ON THE FARM. 


‘n Many of the homes of prosperous 
and progressive farmers at this season 
the oldest boy, or the precociously bright 
ne, ts being sent to college. The neigh- 
boring high school haS graduated him 
with large honors, and now the family 
name is to be made glorious by the bril- 
‘ant achievements of this favored son. 
‘n the father’s plans for the boy are 
lreams of state and national fame that 
are not won behind a plow or out in a 
hay field, while the mother may fondly 
hope that the dear boy will be called to 
‘he ministry and in packing the trunk, 
places his Bible in a conspicuous place. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 





While the regular subscription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present ¢irculation for the 
year 1909) we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 
scribers to renew their subscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only one 
dollar. In all cases, however, the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
scribers. Renewals will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when aceompanied 
by a new subscriber. Two NEW sub- 
scribers at the same time, however, will 
be received for one year for one dollar. 
New subscribers can also send additional 
new subscribers on the same terms. This 
is below the actual cost of the puper. 
But so anxious are we to have the RU- 
RAL WORLD enter tens of thousands of 
new homes that we are willing to make 
We know the RURAL 


WORLD is doing a grand work in up- 


this low offer. 


lifting the farmer, and we are more than 
anxious that its benefits shall be exvend- 
ed to the widest limits, hence this special 
offer. We hope to have 100,000 subscribers 


on our list for 1900. 





All wnvoneciousty theso parents are pre- 
paring a farm boy of stalwart brawn, 
clear brain and pure heart to enter the 
activities of iife in some distant city. 
Every effort bends in this direction, and 
that, too, many times at the price of 
much toll and sacrifice. God knows the 
city has need of such. If it were not for 
the strong, vigorous, clean, young man- 
hood of the rural districts that comes to 
the centers of population to vitalize them, 
urban social and business problems would 
assume a more enigmatical character 
than they now do. 

But what of the boy left on the farm? 
Has agriculture no demand to be served? 
In our conception of farming have many 
of us got far beyond the Indian, just 
digging, dropping and covering the seed 
and gathering the harvest? Ferming is 
a business to be learned, and needs the 
trained mind as much as does any profes- 
sion that places alphabetical endings to 
the boy’s name. If John is sent to college 
to take a medical course, and Tom must 
farm, then it is only just to Tom that he 
be given a course in agriculture. Then 
the boys will be social equals. It’s not 
mere work that separates men socially; 
it is their mentality. Cultured minds will 
demand better environment. Many farm- 
ers having good farms well stocked, and 
even having bank accounts that suggest 
that the day of absolute need is not at 
hand, will suffer themselves and their 
families to go without many conveniences 
that would lessen the farm labor. At 
the agricultural colleges such farm econ- 
omic problems are given due considera- 
tion, and the bright boy easily adapts 
them to his own conditions and environ- 
ment. 

A walk through the office buildings of 
any large city, and then along some of 
the streets in the suburbs will provoke 
the inquiry, “Is this a healthy place? The 
number of physicians’ signs are so numer- 
ous.”” Investigation will reveal the fact 
that many of the professions are much 
crowded. Yet positions requiring tech- 
nical knowledge of agriculture are un- 
filled, because men having this knowledge 
are not to be found. 

Our plea is that the farm the 
trained, thoughtful mind—the product of 
right education—us much as any profes- 
sion or other business, and if one son 
is prepared by college training for pro- 
fessional or commercial life, then the boy 
left on the farm is entitled to like training 
for his work on the farm. 


needs 





FARM LORE IN FARM PAPERS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: If each and 
every farmer knew what all together 
know about farm work, would not all 
farmers have sufficient knowledge to 
make a success of farming? Grant that 
they would, would this be possible? Yes, 
but not probable. How could this be 
brought about? By a book being printed 
containing everything that farmers know, 
and then every farmer be compelled to 
read it. This might come under the head 
of compulscry education, but as stated, 
this is not probable. Then, what is the 
next best way available? If every farmer 
would subscribe for a good paper and 


and ideas of all the subscribers. 
connection, I wish to say that 





then each write, giving his method of 
farming, all readers would know the ways 
In this 
the 


RURAL WORLD gives subscribers freer 
use of its columns than any other paper 
with which I am acquainted. In it ques- 
tions are asked by those wanting infor- 


who, by experience and a close study of 
nature, have made themselves competent 
to answer. As answers are coming from 
all parts of the country, each one gets the 
experience of others similarly situated 
as to tield work, as well as a knowledge 
of contrivances and conveniences used on 
the farm, many of which are worth the 
price of a year’s subscription, 

| remember several years ago | had a 
field in which I wished to run some cattle. 
In order to do so I was obliged to let 
them go through my hog pasture. That 
the milch cows might come home at 
night, and also go out in the morning 
by themselves, I lowered the fence, think- 
ing to let the cows pass over and keep the 
hogs in. But if the fence were low enough 
to let the cows pass over without hurting 
their udders, the large hogs would go 
over On looking through my farm 
paper | saw described and illustrated a 
device to use in such cases. I tried it 
and well pleased, I would have 
given the price of a year’s subscription for 
it, yet here it was free. 

The housewife, too, often finds items 
and recipes that are valuable. Yet if you 
ask many farmers why they do pot take 
a farm paper, they will look about the 
way a dog in his owner’s yard will look 
at a strange dog passing by. If you tell 
me what the dog thinks, I will tell you 
what the farmer thinks. 

Farmers, stockmen and ranchers, sub- 
scribe for farm papers, read them, see 
what others have done, and how they did 
it. Teli the women folks what the papers 
contain for them, as they may not have 
time to read them, at least, this is too 
often the case. ARAPAHO. 
Jaqua, Kan. ; 


also. 


was 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 
fditor RURAL WORLD: The building 
of good and substantial roads is a subject 
that is worthy the earnest efforts of all 
these interested tt the preareee and 
growth of our nation. A writer in the 
“Country Gentleman” says: “Even with 
so many miles of improved roads being 
built in different states, there is not yet 
sufficient attention paid to the subject 
of maintenance, Nothing remains long 
without change, and highways are no ex- 
ception. When completed and brought 
into perfect shape they reach their max- 
imum condition of efficiency, but they do 
not retain it long unless they are con- 
stantly watched and cared for. The re- 
sults obtained resemble what would occur 
if a railway company should neglect its 
roadbed and discharge its trackwalkers 
and inspectors. In France the national 
roads are cared for on just the same sys- 
tem that railroads use to keep their road- 
beds in order, and the result is that the 
French roads are the finest in the world.” 
It is universally conceded that good roads 
are of vast importance in the development 
and convenience of any section of the 
country, but just how and who are to 
bear the burden of the revenue in con- 
structing these indispensable highways is 
a perplexing problem that is apparently 
wide of a satisfactory solution as yet. 
That many sections are sadly in need of 
good roads is a fact that is self-evident, 
and happy, indeed, is the state or com- 
munity that obviates the disadvantages 
of inferior highways and reaches a plan 
whereby a just and equitable share of the 
burden and expense will be practicable 
and satisfactory to all concerned, 
PEANUTS PLENTIFUL.—The report 
current that the peanut supply would fall 
below the average this season has been 
proven erroneous by the circular recently 
issued by the Gwaltney-Brinkley Peanut 
Co, which says: “The crop of 1899 at 
harvesting time was thought to be only 
an average one, but it has proven to be 
one of the largest ever grown. The con- 
sumptive demand has been unprecedented, 
yet a considerable quantity of both Vir- 
ginias and Spanish will be carried over to 
another season. 
“The growing crop in half or more of 
the peanut belt is in fine condition and 
promises a heavy yield. The other half 
has been more or less injured by drouth, 
but with continued favorable weather 
will make a fair crop. Any probable de- 
ficiency will be fully made up bythe goods 
earried over. The acreage is about the 
same as last year, and stand of plants 
excellent.” 
“From this report we are assured 
that the people will not be deprived of 
this cheap and delicious product—a prod- 
uct that has made the Old Dominion State 
famous in all quarters of the globe. 
A NOVEL INSTITUTION.—When the 
wise man of old asserted that there was 
nothing new under the sun he wrote of 
those days when inventive minds were 
inactive. Were he alive to-day we are 
of the opinion that he would be astonishea 
at the new ideas being put into practice 
and doubtless would be willing to admit 
that some things were almost new, and 
this is one of them. In the quiet old city 
of Baltimore John Donn has originated 
a plant hospital for the treatment of 
drooping, weak or sickly house plants. 
He has secured grounds and will erect 
thereon an adequate number of hothouses 
and conservatories and provide open-air 
earth beds for the treatment and care 
of invalid plants intrusted to his care. 
Mr. Donn is said to have made a careful 
study of plant and floral life, and conse- 
quently considers his experience in that 
line will bring him a large number of 
patients. In speaking of this subject Mr. 





mation and answers are given by those 
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Donn says that the idea of 
atorium originated with him, 
“I have never seen a plant 
and know of the existence «f none, but I 
believe that it is as much needed as a 
Sanatorium for human Beings or for ani- 
mals, The study of plant life, when prop- 
erly undertaken, is of gfeai interest. Each 
Plant has an Iindividualit) It becomes 
to the student a living, breathing thing. 
Atmospheric and climatic conditions af- 
fect it as they do human beings, and it 
demands as constant and watchful care 
as a child to insure its growth to full and 
vigorous maturity. Few persons stop to 
think of these things, even though they 
admire and possess rare delicate 
plants. a 
“A stuffy room in Which air space is 
lacking, a sick chamb;7, insufficient hy- 
drogen, an oversupply of oxygen or nitro- 
gen, an accumulation of dust, all have 
their injurious effect on house plants the 
same as they will have on children. 
“In summer many residents of the city 
leave their homes fort Europe or for 
watering places. They cannot take their 
valuable plants with them, and they are 
afraid to ieave them in charge of sery- 
ants. They could be properly cared for 
in a sanatorium. A love of plants and a 
knowledge of their care and treatment 
have induced me to embark upon a ven- 
ture which I know is novel, but which I 
believe will be successful.” 
A GUORIOUS CENTURY.--In a few 
days autumn, like some magician of old, 
will touch the tree tops with his mystic 
wand and transform the trembling foll- 
age from oceans of green billows to waves 
of wine. Soon winter's withering blasts 
will whirl the leaves over the bleak land- 
scape; soon will the iron hand of Time 
strike the knell of a dying century. What 
the new century will bring forth no man 
can tell. The many Inventions and im- 
provements of this century are, indeed, 
startling as compared th the past cen- 
tury. Wor Many centuries man nas slow- 
ly developed from a state of inactivity to 
that of unprecedented alertness. Permit 
us to enumerate a few of the essential 
improvements of this century over thg 
past. This century received from its pre- 
decessors the horse, we bequeath the loco- 
motive. The goosequill is superseded by 
the typewriter; the scythe by the mowing 
machine; the sickle by the harvester; the 
hand printing press by the Hoe cylinder; 
the painted canvas by lithography and 
photography; the hand loom gives way to 
the cotton and woolen factory; gunpowder 
has been improved and now nitro-glycer- 
ine deals death and destruction; the tal- 
low candle fades from view in the bril- 
liant rays of the are light; we received 
the galvanic battery and our century be- 
queaths the dynamo; the flint-lock has 
given way to the automatic Maxims; 
the crude sailing vessel that carried Co- 
lumbus to our shores is superseded by 
the superb battleships that carry our gal- 
lant crews from Maine to Manila; we re- 
ceived the beacon signal fire, we bequeath 
the telegraph and telephone and many 
other meritorious inventions too numer- 
ous to enumerate. Truly a creditable ar- 
ray of inventions and improvements. 
8. T. GILLESPIE, 
Washington, D. C. 


a plant san- 
and says: 
sanatorium 


and 


PRACTICAL FARM PAPER.—69. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The writer is 
one of the thousands of people who took 
advantage of cheap railroad rates to visit 
the great city of Chicago during the G. 
A. R. encampment. After a stay of two 
weeks I am glad to be back at home cut- 
ting up corn. 

While writing of corn, I will say that 
I never before saw as many weedy fields 
between Cincinnati and Chicago. In many 
Places the weeds are higher than the 
ears, but excepting a very few fields, the 
crop is excellent. Talking with farmers 
from all over the Union | find that crops 
are good everywhere; very few have any 
complaint to make, excepting that in 
four or five states wheat was damaged 
by the Hessian fly 

OATS.—How it did hurt my feelings to 
see those large fields of unthreshed oats 
along the railroad. Some of the shocks 
were nothing but open mounds, and the 
ones that were not green were bleached 
and damaged almost to worthlessness. 

Some farmers had stacked their crops, 
and I saw a few crops under a rough roof 
of boards on a cheap post frame. 

I figured a little on the cost of a bar- 
rack roof 20x50 feet, with 18-foot posts, 
and find the cost to be less than $50. Such 
a roof would cover more grain than is 
ordinarily grown on a 1-acre farm, and 
would repay its cost in a single wet sea- 
son like this has been. It has not been 
many years since western farmers put 
up their corn in rail pens, with neither 
roof nor floor. This plan is seldom prac- 
ticed any more, and if catgrowing is to 
be made as profitable in the western 
states as corngrowing |; acknowledged 
to be, there must be more care taken of 
the crop. 

USE PENCIL AND PF \l’’ER.—As I said 
a few weeks ago, we must use pencil and 
paper to calculate our profit and loss. 
For example, any farmer will concede 
that in 4@ crop of oats that will make 50 
bushels to the acre, the loss by standing 
in the field from July 5 to September 5, 
cannot be less than five bushels per acre. 
In a crop of 5 acres this means 25) 
bushels, and besides the 2,250 bushels— 
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ajed at least 2 cents per bushel; hence, 
tle lors on a single crop is nearly $100, 
gunting good, bright oats at 8 cents 


wr bushel (an oat-growers afford to go 


gi at this rate when they can practically 


ihsure themselves against loss for ten 
Jears at an =Initial cost of say 
$0”? ~For the farmer who has money in 


the bank I do not advise the building of 
this cheap barrack roof. He should put 
up a frame with cheap siding and good 
roof, that would last 18 or 20 years. This 
would perhaps cost $200, and could be 
used asa cattle shed in winter 

TOBJCCO AS AN INSECT KILLER 
Some ine wanted to know about the use 
of tohiceo In a mixture to kill worms on 


trees. As a tobacco grower I naturally 


wish |o see as great a demand for the 
crop /}:s is possible, but in most cases 
there@are other articles that have greater 
valu¢ for the purpose indicated In the 
case) mentioned | would use a spray of 
the arsenites and lime, and would add 
enough carbolic acid to give the mixture 
a stjiong oder. Tobacco is often advised 


as agood thing to use for hens’ nests, as 
it isjallegel that such nests never become 
infefted with lice, This is not true, as 
hav? seen sitting hens driven by the lice 
fron wholly of refuse 
string tobacco, and | have seen the eggs 
in such nests almost covered with lice. 

48 THE EDITOR SUGGESTS, August 
29, do not neglect the Institutes, The 
wirk done there is of the greatest value 
ta us all. It is a cheap, short course in 
agriculture, and, fortunately, is within 
the reach of almost every farmer in our 
land. Go to take part in the discussion. 
Go in a friendly spirit the em- 
out by board 
they have the 
demonstrate, and 
result of years of 


nests composed 


toward 


inent men sent your state 
as teachers, 
problems they 


are able to impart the 


for studied 


are to 


experience Go to meet your brother 
farmers and to consult with them upon 
umtters Uf importatee UF us all, aml go 


to help put “agriculture upon a higher 
plane.”’ Cc. D. LYON 
Ohio 


NOTES FROM INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Editor RURAI. WORLD: It has been 
quite awhile since [I wrote anything for 
your very valuable paper, but this must 
not be taken for a lack of interest in 
the paper or its correspondents. The more 
I read the RURAL WORLD and see and 
hear from its correspondents, the better I 
like it. It makes me feel like I am glad 
that I am living every time I read 
of Mr. Heaton’s letters, he says so many 
good things May he live long to bless 
mankind, 

THE The 
crops in this 
poor. Cotton is selling here at 8% 
cents pound. The wheat and oat 
crops were fairly good. Wheat is worth 
here at the mill or on the cars 5 to #0 
cents per bushel. Oats are 21 cents per 
bushel sacked. The town of Ryan does 
quite a business in oats, having shipped 
1,400 carloads last year, and will do as well 
or better this year. The oats so far have 
all been shipped to Memphis, Tenn., on a 
f-cent rate per one hundred poynds. The 
grain dealers, threshers and farmers are 
of the oat sacks. 


one 


CROPS. corn and cot- 


ton section are very 


now 
per 


very tired of the size 
They are men-killers, with five to five 
‘and one-half bushels of oats in them. 


THE COMMANCHE COUNTRY.-—I had 
an opportunity to see some of the Com- 
manche country last week, and I took a 
good look at it. It is a high, rolling prai- 
rie country, treeless and streamless al- 
most. The quality of the land is not very 
good, though it will produce wheat, oats 
and cotton reasonably well when it is 
seasonable. It will make fair corn when 
the season is favorable, but this is not 
a corn country. This country will be 
opened up for settlement inside the next 
twelve months, I have seen some very 
misleading statements in the papers con- 
cerning the fertility of the soil. There 
is very little rich land in the Commanche 
country. I think I am capable of judging, 
as I am farming and have been quite 
awhile only four miles east of the line. 
No doubt many small farmers are look- 
ing forward to the opening upof this coun- 
try for a home. Just let me tell some- 
thing: If you have any kind of a home 
where you are, don’t let it go for a pros- 
pective home in this droughty country. 
If you can get good houses and good 
land to rent it will be better, in my judg- 
ment, than most homes that can be se- 
cured in the Commanche country. I am 
glad to be able ta give this information 
to my fellow farmers. So many men of 
very moderate means make a break for 
the opening up of these western lands 
and lose everything by not being able to 
build and improve their quarter section. 
I have no motive in writing this other 
than to serve the small farmer who might 
come here with his all and lose it. 
WILD GRAPE CIDER.—Will some one 
give me a recipe for making cider from 
wild grapes? We have no fruit of 
kind here as yet, except wild grapes and 
plums. Peaches grow here finer and bet- 
ter and sweeter than any place I ever saw 
in my life. There is hardly a worm to 
be found in them at all. What fs true of 
this part of the Chickasaw Nation will 


any 


small creek between them. 
J. H. RUSSELL. 


only a 








the remainder of the crop—will be dam- 


be true of the Commanche, as there is 


BAGASSE FOR FUEL 


RURAL WORLD I will de- 
scribe my way of burning bagasse as best 
Iean. The furnace need not be different 
other, except the grate 

need to be more open than for wood. 


Editor 


from any bars 
Make a sheet iron spout, about 2%, feet 
long, with elbow long enough to reach 
through the wall of the furnace. Rivet it 
to main spout so that it will stand at 
about 45 degrees with furnace wall, when 
the elbow is inserted in the wall. Make 
inside end of elbow about 12 inches square 
and rivet a band of *,x4-inch iron around 
fire end of elbow. Bed this in wall with 
back of opening at back of grates, and 
top even with top of wall. Make outer 
end of spout 14 or 15 inches square, and 
support it by 
good solid stake driven each side. Fasten 


nailing a cross plece to a 


the spout to stakes so it cannot shove in 

and push your wall in. Be sure to have 
draft enough; 30 feet will do for stack. 
A space of 1% or 2 inches should be left 
between furnace front and evaporator to 
use poker through. One must do lots of 
stiring to get the best heat. In starting 
the fire, keep it well back. If any draft 
goes up back of fire you will have smoke 
and flame coming out in front. 

Seatter bagasse on the ground and 
let it have about two days in the sun, 
or until it is quite dry. I use what we 
call a bull rake, 12 feet long, with horse 
at each end to draw in to where it is 
handy to furnace. Take a small fork full 
and shove into fufnace, touch a match to 
it and “war begins.” Keep the spout 
reasonably full, and when what" is in the 
furnace gets to blazing well, give it a 
flip with the hooked poker and scatter 
over the grate. Do not shove too much 
in at a time, it will char and not 
burn up, and you will have your ash pit 
full in a little while. With a little 
practice anyone will learn how to get the 
most heat 

Of cdtirse, you will haVe to use wood till 
you can get bagasse dry enough to burn, 
and probably some if you have much rain 
or cloudy weather. Leave in full set of 
grates tilt your bagasse is ready to burn, 
then take out enough to leave about two 
inches between bars. While using wood 
stuff the spout full of green bagasse and 
When you 


else 


shove in more as it burns out. 


are done for the season stack up what 
bagasse you have left and you are all 
right for next season. 

“SORGHUM CORNERS.” 
Cass Co., Mo. 


CALIF YRNIA IN MIDSUMMER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: My letters in 
the RURAI. WORLD last spring brought 
me such an extensive correspondence 
from our middle states, and even from the 
that I am compelled to resort 
columns again to answer ques- 
I could by let- 


far 
to your 
tions more in detail that 
ter. 

A short summary of 
to date may show your readers what will 
be the general outcome of the season. 

THE GRAIN CROPS did not generally 
turn cut so well as was expected at the 
beginning of the season. Rust and other 
disenses, dry winds, ete., caused shrink- 
age of the grain, so that it will not be 
more than 75 per cent of an average crop. 
The southern counties will have almost 


east, 


our main crops 


no crop, while some of the extreme 
northern counties will fully average 
former seasons, 

HAY AND PASTURAGE are good in 


all middle and northern counties, perhaps 
above the average 

AS TO FRUITS.—The crop is generally 
good, and what it may lack in quantity 
in certain sections, it fully makes up in 
quality. Everybody and his neighbor is 
busy in taking care of it, and the great 
drawback is scarcity of help, which has 
induced even our public schools to extend 
their vacation for two weeks longer, to 
give the girls and boys a chance to help 
out in cutting and drying. Nearly all 
the varieties have turned out well in this 
part of the state, and it takes all and 
even more of the available force to take 
eare of it. Kverybody who wants work 
can get it, and at good wages. 

THE VINBYARDS,which come last, are 
looking fairiy well wherever established 
on resistant roots, and prices of grapes 
will be higher than they been for 
several years. The pressing question now 
seems to be, how to get pickers to bring 
There are no idle 


have 


them in in good time. 
men in California at this time, unless they 
do not want to work. All can find em- 
ployment at good wages in our immediate 
vicinity. 

Napa is and a 
healthy one, from all | can see. The fa- 
cilities of our town, by railroads and river 
seem at last to be appreciated for a man- 
We will have another 
factory here within six months, 
will bring its employes here; a 
and coldstorageplantis in pros- 
Kansas City hardware es- 
tablishment inquired for terms to 
establish a factory Large business 
houses are going up, and numbers of sales 
of city property have been made lately. 

COUNTRY property bas been in demand 
and sules have recently been made to east- 
some, I rejoice to say, 
through my instrumentality in the 
RURAL WORLD. They have paid me the 
compliment that I had not exaggerated, 
but they found it “only more so” on closer 
inspection. I am not a land agent, but 
I am a thorough Californian. I love the 


experiencing a boom, 


ufacturing center 
shoe 

which 
creamery 
pect, and a 
has 


here. 


ern people; 
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state, and because I find it to suit my 
comfortable life, | wish others 
to enjoy the blessings with me. 

THE WEATHER.—It has been unusua! 
ly dry and windy all through the sum- 
mer. We have had a few hot days, but 
none so hot as to prevent a good sleep ani 
awake refreshed in the morning, as th: 
nights are always cool. After a couple of 
those dry years, which have not hurt ux 
in northern California, however hard they 
have been on the southern counties, we 
are promised now by the weatherwise a 
wet winter. They base their prognostica- 
tions on several signs. Geese and ducks 
have made their appearance already, six 
weeks before their usual time, and the 
ground squirrels (one of the plagues of 
California) are making their holes above 


ideas of 


high-water mark. Well, we await devel- 
opments, and so far, are satisfied with 
what we have 

Napa, Cal. GEORGE HUSMANN. 


A FARMER'S OBSERVATIONS 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This is my 
first attempt at “‘writin’ for the paper 
and my excuse for so doing is that I 


have something to say—something that | 
have learned from experience, or rather 
an involuntary experiment. 

I live among the Ozarks, and we have 
just had a drouth. (This is an experi- 
ence, but not an experiment.) But the 
drouth is “broken,” and completely 
“broken,"’ too, and my object lesson is ap- 
pealing more eloquently than ever to the 
commen sense of every passerby. The 
way it came about was in this wise: 

[ purchased an old farm in June and 
began plowing for cowpeas. I hired two 
boys with an old team and something they 
called a plow, and they started in across 
one end of a #-acre field. After doing 
their best six times across, I paid them 
for what they had tried to do, and prom- 
ised to-employ*them again when they had 
learned how to do real plowing. Thi« 
strip of six furrows was not disturbed 
until about four weeks later, when | 
marked out a small “land and plowed 
across those furrows, harrowing and drill- 
ing in peas at once. I noticed that the 
soil of those furrows was moist and in 
fine tilth, while that on either side was 
very dry and lumpy; so dry, in fact, that 
it could hardly be plowed at all. 

When the peas were planted probably 
one in ten sprouted and managed to live 
through the dry weather, but never was 
able to produce more than two leaves 
each until the rains came. But on th 
narrow strip of ground which had been 
plowed twice they seemed to begin grow- 
ing as soon as they struck the soil, ani 
fre growing yet—never seemed to be con- 
scious of the fact of the drouth at all 
An adjoining piece which had been 
plowed, harrowed and planted earlier, 
had made a good growth, but those peas 
took a rest during the drouth, while those 
on the double plowing were just outdoing 
themselves all the time. 

If it was not the double plowing, what 
was it? If it will tide one crop over the 
drouth, why will it not help all crops? | 
intend to try it on my corn ground next 
year, and if it does the same for that 
as it did for my peas, it will have as much 
of a place in my farming methods as a 
single plowing ever had. 

Cc, N. CROTSENBURG 

Howell Co., Mo, 
the first 
done, 


plowing, the kind of plowing 
or something else that produced 
the effect on Mr. Crotsenburg’s cow peas” 
Would any other manipulation of th 
soil have produced similar results? What 
would have been the result in a differen 
kind of a season? We must look at thes 

farm problems from many view points be- 
fore reaching a detinite 
itor 


conclusion.—Eid- 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURL NOTES. 


Sditor RURAL WORLD: It has been 
hot and dry, though August 2 we had « 
fine rain. Wheat and oats are good 
Early corn is out of danger, though the 
late corn has damaged by the 
drouth, Potatoes are good. I measured « 
Summer Rambo apple that was 12% inch- 
es around. In strawberry time I picked « 
berry that measured 4% inches around. 

I made a trip through Polk Count) 
Wheat and oats were good, and also the 
eariy corn. Some farmers are raising to- 
matoes. I saw one field of five acres. The 
tomatoes were being gathered the 
canning factory. 

Bolivar is an enterprising town and ix 
well watered with spring water. There 
is a good flouring mill at this point doing 
a good business, also a canning factory 
The railroad is of much benefit to the 
town. 

As we left Buffalo we saw a fine stretch 
of country. As far as the eye could see it 
was one vast corn field with pastures 
here and there dotted with cattle and 
horses. Some plowing for wheat was 
done, but it was too dry to plow until the 
rain. Pastures were drying up and weils 
and creeks were getting low and stock 
water was getting scarce. 

KEEPING THE BOYS ON THE 
FARM.—I have been reading J. P. Cow- 
din’s letter, “Keeping Boys on the Farm.” 
If parents will encourage the boys and 
give them a chance on the farm, they will 
be more apt to stay. We cannot expect 
the children to stay when there is no en- 

ement. To thus help our bovs and 

girls makes them better men and women. 

and the better p them for the du- 

ties of life. It should be our aim to ele- 

vate our children to higher levels of 
thought and action. 

W. E. 


been 


for 


HUTCHINSON. 








Dallas Co., Mo. 


Was it the double plowing, the time of 
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per ton in labor, ete., all because we try 
to advance and 
ce pacity 


the boys something to talk about and at- 





OFFICE MISSOURI DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
Louis, 
Mo. Norman J. Colman, President; Lev: 


TFON, 1213 Chemical Building, St. 


Chubbuck, Secretary. 


tract their attention. 

In the matter of our corn crop all of the 
boys are interested and have been since 
the day the crop was planted, because we 
have used new tools and new methods, 





DAIRY MEETINGS. 





Iowa State Dairy Association at Storm ;), 


Lake, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs 
day, Nov. 13, 14, 15, 1900. 
California Dairy Association, Sacra- 


mento, Sept. 11-12, 1900. 
Minnesota Butter and 
Association at Fairmont, 
23, 1900. No special premiums, 
contributions to the pro rata fund. 


Minn., 


Cheesemakers’ 
Nov. 22- 
only cash 


greatly lessening labor and increasing the 
crop. The same is true of our oat crop, 
best we ever raised. 

We owe holding our family of ten chil- 
dren together, and they are all interested 
in the work, to giving them something to 
not only occupy their hands, but minds 
as well. “BUFF JERSEY.” 

Monmouth, IIL. 











THE GREAT ST. LOUIS FAIR. 
“Louis Fair will be 
and will 


The #th annual St 
be held Oct. Ist to 6th inclusive, 
be in keeping with the splendid record of 
this great institution. Readers of this 
department of the RURAL WORLD will 
be particularly interested in 
Department Levi Chubbuck will again | 
be the superintendent of this department, 
promises larger and better exhib- 
its than ever before of dairy appliances 
products, and other features that 
Hall very attractive. 


and he 


and 
will make Dairy 


A MISSOURI DAIRY EXHIBIT 


At the Pan-American Exposition. 





The Missouri Commission to the Pan- 
American Exposition to be held in 1901 at 
Buffalo, N. Y., 
buck, Secretary Missouri State Dairy As- 
sociation, to make a state dairy 
and strong efforts will be made to have 
the state’s dairy industry amply repre- 
sented. 


preparing to send samples of their prod- | 


ucts to the Exposition. If they will make 
the effort the benefit that will 
them and the state will be inestimable. 


THE MISSOURI DAIRY CONVENTION. 


The Executive Committee of the Mis- 
souri Dairy Association will meet in St. 
Louis Sept. 15 to determine place and 
date of the next State Dairy Convention. 
The committee is composed of President 
Norman J. Colman, St. Louis; 
idents H. C. Goodrich, Calhoun; John 
Patterson, Kirksville; J. J. Smith, Sweet 
Springs; G. A. Umstott, Mirabile; Treas- 
urer, J. L. Erwin, Steedman, 
tary Levi Chubbuck, St. Louis. The com- 
mittee will be glad to receive and 
sider suggestions regarding the place of 
meeting, time of holding, features of the 
program, or on any other points, not only 
from members of the Dairy Association, 
but from any one who is interested in the 
development of the dairy industry in Mis- 
souri. These suggestions may be submit- 
ted in writing and addressed to the Secre- 
tary at 1214 Chemical Building, St. 
or the committee will be pleased to xe- 
ceive verbal suggestions from any 
may be able and wish to present them in 
person. 

It is the intention to make the coming 
dairy convention, which will mark the be- 
ginning of the second decade in the life of 
the Association, a conspicuous one, one 
which will show that the dairy industry 
of Missouri is developing rapidly and ts 
worthy of attention. It is, therefore, de- 
sired that all who are interested will give 
the committee the benefit of their advice 
and support. 


con- 


CEDAR HILL JERSEY FARM NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: You ask me 
to tell how wife and I keep our family 
(or brood) of Buffs interested in our farm 
and dairy. I have in all of my correspond- 
ence kept this in the front place. Those 
who have read what I have written will 
see that I have explained our methods 
piece by piece by writing of our every-day 
work. This shows that we have at all} 
times tried to advance a little each year 
in better machinery, better cows and bet- 
What wide-awake boys or girls 
can resist being interested in the herd of 
dairy cows when they see a daily 
kept of each cow? Can they help specu- 
lating on Spot's two-year-old springer 
when they know Spot produced 325 pounds 
of butter Jast year? Or can they remain 
apathetic when they know the herd aver- 
aged 29 pounds of butter last year, 
by better better machinery in 
creamery and someclose weeding out, bids 
fair to yield over 320 pounds this year? Or, 
being placed at head of some department | 
on the farm where they are made familiar | 
with the best methods, and they see it 
improving every day, can they be indiffer- 
ent, especially when visitors are referred 


to them and give them a word of praise? 


ter crops. 


record 


care, 


Responsibility is the keynote. Since our 
youngest was 1% years of age she has 
had charge of the cat department. It is 


her duty to go to the creamery each 
morning and evening for skim milk warm 
from the separator with which to feed the 
cats. While this is a little thing it fixes 
in the child the habit of system and gives 
her a place of responsibility, for who 
would care for her cats if she did not? 
And our Mascot; he is now four years 
of age and is far more reliable and me- 
thodical than a great many men I know. 
It is his duty to gather the eggs, and to 
fix a time for him to do this we taught 
him to commence when the 4 o'clock pas- 
senger train passed the farm. He now 
starts at once without having to be re- 
minded and does it more cheerfully than 
if he did it only periodically. The same 
can be said of our larger children. At 
the present time in cutting our ensilage 
they are all very much interested in the 
amount of ensilage we put up daily, cost 





*¢ What’s in a Name?’”’ 


Everythingwhen you come 
to medicines. A sarsaparilla 
by any other name can never 
equal Hood’s, because of the 
peculiar combination, propor- 


tion and process by which 
Hood's Earsaparilla possesses merit pecul- 
iar to itself, and by which it cures when 
all other medicines fail. Cures scrofula, 
alt rheum, dyspepsia, catarrh, rheuma- 
tsm, loss of appetite ard that tired feeling. 


Sarsapari 


Never Disappoints 









Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 


“Only cathartic to take with “Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 





the Dairy | 


has appointed Levi Chub- | 


exhibit, | 


To that end Missouri butter and | 
cheese-makers are urged to co-operate by | 


come to} 


Vice Pres- ! 


and Secre- | 


Louis, | 


who! 


and | 


| 

| Se 

| DAIRYING IN DENMARK. 

Mr. A. M. Larsen, butter-maker for the 

Brady-Meridan Creamery Company, Kan- 
sas City, gave some facts relative to dai- 
rying in his. native country, Denmark, 

a recent interview, that will be interest- 
ing: 

“In Denmark practically the entire ru- 

ral population depends upon the butter- 
making industry, and in fact it is the 
main business of the country. Last year 
| "England imported $28,000,000 worth of but- 
ter from Denmark. The Danish butter is 
shipped fresh each week direct to English 
centers. The price during the past year 
has been about the same as creamery but- 
| ter has brought in this country. 
“It is a peculiar fact that the Danes 
import much of their feed from this coun- 
try. Also they import their coal from 
England. So it will be seen that they are 
to a certain extent handicapped in the 
matter of original cost. Labor there is 
much cheaper than it is here, but the 
standard there is higher than it is here, 
because every buttermaker must be a 
graduate of some dairy school. The 
creameries are substantial buildings and 
| equipped with the best and most modern 
apparatus. Pasteurizing is almost uni- 
| versal. In some cases simply the cream, 
|and in other cases the whole milk is pas- 
teurized before separating. Creameries 
are conducted on both the co-operative 
and individual ownership plan, and all 
work harmoniously together. 

“The requirements for the delivery of 
milk are rigid, and farmers are obliged 
| to furnish a very high grade of uniform 
quality or suffer the losses themselves 
and not throw it upon the creamery. 

“The increase in the dairy industry in 
Denmark in the last 10 to 20 years has 
been rapid and Danish butter has 
acquired a reputation that gives it an en- 


very 











try into all of the markets that are sup- 
plied by foreign dairy produce. 
“The governmental supervision of both 
herds, creameries and products, has done 
meen to bring about this desirable re- 
su 
OLEO MADE OF GARBAGE. 

“Pure, Sweet, Jersey Butterine from 
Garbage!’ 

How dpes that sound? . 

It isn't very appetizing, the reader will 
admit. But that is just what Commis- 





sioner of Street Cleaning Iglehart of Bal- 
| timore discovered when he went out look- 
ing over various systems for the disposi- 
tion of the city’s garbage 
the Baltimore “American” of Aug. 17. 
After explaining generally what he 
found in the various cities and the meth- 


as reported by 


}ods of getting rid of their garbage with 
| the greatest possible economy, the Balti- 
}more “American” of the above date 
| quotes this official as follows: 

| “Mr. Iglehart further explained that 
;}many of the contractors in other cities 
made a profit out of the refuse by separ- 


; ating the oil, ete., from the garbage. In 
|} addition to the oil, which is always mar- 
| ketable at fair prices, there is a lot of 


fertilizing material in the general product 
}of the plant. ‘One man in the west told 
that he knew of an instance where 
butterine from the oil that 
was the product of his 
plant,’ said the commissioner. ‘I did not 
see any of the butterine, and do not be- 
that [I would very much relish it if 
I knew that it was made from street gar- 
bage; but I was told that it was an ab- 


| me 
made 
from 


was 
extracted 


lieve 


| 
| solutely pure article of food, and quite 
| popular. It was, of course, sold as but- 
| terine,and I doubt very much whether the 


knew 
otherwise I do 


| purchasers anything of its origin, 


not believe that it would 


‘Another contractor showed me a jug 
ecntaining the water that had 
been extracted from the refuse. It was 
the purest looking water I ever saw, but 
I did not to drink any of it. The 
gentleman told me that he was conduct- 
ling an experiment. I took his word for it 
and begged off from sampling the stuff. 
Every time I ate butter or drank water in 
that city I thought I was tasting gar- 


| 
be so popular. 
} 


some of 
| 


care 






bage.” ot 
| At various investigations it has been 
brought out that oleo oil for oleomargar- 


made from collected 
from butchers’ shops and hotels and res- 
also from the fat of horses, and 
that have died from some dis- 
ease, or fats from the diseased portions 
lof animals. 

But it remains for Mr. Iglehart to bring 
to light the fact that oil pressers are 
utilizing the offal fats collected by the 
city scavengers which ultimately go into 
the manufacture of oleomargarine. 

Mr. Iglehart’s discovery was made in 
the most casual and disinterested man- 
ner. He is not, so far as is known, inter- 
ested in the controversy over the Grout 
bill. but what he told the Baltimore 
“American” was simply told in the 
course of an interview upon the question 
of disposing of the garbage of the ctiy 


ine is beef scraps, 


taurants, 
animals 


of Baltimore, in which that city is now 
evidently very much interested. 
Of course this matter will be made 


light of by the makers of oleomargarine. 
They couldn't do otherwise. But such 
disclosures will soon convince the people 
that there is some necessity for having 
some sort of distinction between an article 
of food they do not want and one they do. 
—Chicago Produce. 





DRIVING A COW.—I doubt if there is 
any part of the farm routine of work that 
the average farmer dislikes more than 
leading a cow to bull. I have yet to meet 
the first farmer who really liked the task. 
Some farmers avoid this by making it a 
point to rear a yearling bull from their 
own stock until after breeding and then 
dispose of him. This saves some trouble 
at the time, but I doubt if it is the most 
economical way in the end. By such a 
practice the farmer stands very small 
chance of improving his herd, while if he 
were to drive to a first-class bull of some 
particular breed, he would secure better 
and stronger stock. It will pay to breed 
to a pure-bred bull whenever it is possi- 
ble, although it may mean considerable 
trouble.—Epitomist. 





have nearly doubled the es 
of our cutter and thus giving 


KANSAS CIEAMERYMEN 


Considering Congrssional Candidates. 


The meeting of cremery managers of 
the seventh congressigal district of Kan- 
sas, called for Aug. 28, t the Carey Hotel, 
Wichita, was held acerding to the pro- 
gram decided upon. 

There was good attetlance, 
leading creamerymen, 
farmers, were present. 

Owing to the fact that tere is now but 
one candidate in the field, md that one is 
the man whom they do no want, it was 
decided to await the action ¢ the populist 
convention which will be hel at Hutchin- 
son Sept. 11. 

As a result no details regarding the 
meeting have been given tht public, but 
definite action will be takenthe lith at 
Hutchinson. 

Meanwhile Mr. Long writes ne of the 
leaders of the movement that e is ‘“‘giv- 
ing the Grout bill due cons?eration.”’ 
Considering the fact that he as been 
giving it ‘“‘consideration’’ for bout a 
year, now, his constituents are beginning 
to wonder what “consideration” at his 
hands means.—Chicago Produce. 
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ENGLAND'S BUTTER SUPPIy. 


' business transaction, 


. 
10 pounds of grain per day while they 
were profitable were less so than those 
containing this amount. 

The Wisconsin Station has also report- 
ed an cxperiment made to compare 8 
pounds of grain with 12 pounds, the grain 
mixture being composed of 2 parts of 
ground oats, 2 parts of ground corn, 3 
parts of wheat bran, and 1 part of lin- 
seed meal. Hay and silage were fed for 
coarse fodder in addition to the grain. 
‘These experiments were not very conclu- 
sive and are to be repeated, but the infer- 
ence was that there was an increased pro- 
duction om the larger grain ration, al- 
though this might not be profitable where 
a large production at a minimum cost was 
the object sought. 

So long as the increase in the cost of 
the ration does not make the cost of pro- 
duction a unit of milk and butter higher 
than the unit will bring, it pays to feed 
grain heavily, but otherwise it does not. 
With butter at 25 cents a pound, increas- 
ing the cost of the ration by 1 or 2 cents 
by heavy grain feeding is still a good 
while with butter 
at 14 to 18 cents such method of feeding 
would be a mistake, and if persisted in, 
would end tn financial ruin. 

The New York Cornell Station has re- 
cently reported results of experiments 





The following is an extract froma pa- 
per read by M. de Loverdo befor the 
National Society of Agriculture, Frince: | 
Twenty years ago France stood ai the 
head of the countries which exported jut- 
ter to Great Britain. At the middlh of 
the century, about 1845, exports of buter , 
from France were insignificant. Tiey | 
commenced to acquire importance in 355, 
exceeded 15,000,000 kilogs 10 years laer, 
and arrived at a maximum of 30,000000 
kilogs (66,000,000 pounds) in 1876. Thrre 
was little decline from this level until 
1898, since which year, however, it has 
been very marked. The result is that, 
whereas France formerly supplied one- 
third of the British imports of bitter, she 
contributes to-day only one-tenth Mean- 
while, butter from the British colonies | 
has established a footing on the markets 
of the mother country, and the English 
have naturally encouraged this colonial 
trade. Immense efforts have bem made 
in Australia to secure this busimss. In! 
Victoria free instruction in dairying is 
provided by the government, whch en- | 
courages the formation of syndicates and 
the establishment of butter factories, and 
prohibits the exportation of inferior 
grades of butter to London. 

The butters of Australia and Ney Zea- 
land arrive in London wrapped in parch- 
ment paper and hermetically closedin 56- 
peund boxes. They are presented in an 
appetizing fashion, and owing to th: em- 
pleyment of cold storage they retain their 
natural aroma. The Canadians riva the 
efforts of the Australians, and it i al- 
leged that they are even lessening jheir 
output of Cheddar cheese in order to man- 
ufacture more butter. The Canadian but- 
ter is of excellent quality, and commands 
the same prices in England as the other 
colonial butters. 

The seasons, moreover, do not clash, as 
the Canadian butter arrives after that 
from the Antipodes. As to other Ameri- 
can sources of supply, Argentine now 
sends over 2,000,000 pounds of butter to 
England yearly, the arrivals coinciding 
with those from Australasia. They make 
the same prices as the latter, but are 
considered vy Me vig micicialite tu pus- 
sess superior quality. The exports from 
the United States to England are nearly 
eight times as large as those from the Ar- 
gentine, and they arrive simultaneously 
with those -from Canada. The quality of 
the United States butter does not general- 
ly commend it for purposes of direct con- 
sumption, but it is largely used by con- 
fectioners and pastry cooks. 








GRAIN RATIONS FOR COWS. 





The rations fed by dairymen the country 
over show very wide differences in the 
amount and character of grain used. To 
some extent these differences may be said 
to be normal, depending on the prices of 
grains and concentrated feeding stuffs, 
the capacity cows to utilize 
large rations profitably, 
received for dairy products; 
from these factors there 
in practice which rest largely on the cus- 
tom of the locality or a fallacious idea 
that economy in this respect is necessar- 
ily a feature of profitable management. 
Recognizing that this matter depends 
considerably upon local conditions, a few 
recent exneriments et the experiment 
stations may be helpful in determining 
the most economical and profitable policy. 
The New Jersey Station has been for 
several years conducting some very pvrac- 
tical experiments with its dairy herd, 
which is managed as a commercial herd 
rather than an experimental one, and is 
used to produce milk for a milk route. In 
connection with these experiments the 
effect of so-called ‘“‘good’’ and ‘‘poor’’ ra- 
tions have been tried, the results being 
published in a recent bulletin. The good 
ration of 4 pounds of wheat 
bran, 4 pounds «f dried brewers’ grains, 
and 2 pounds of linseed meal, with 5 
pounds of timothy hay and 30 pounds of 
silage, and had a nutritive ratio of about 
1 to 5.3. The poor ration consisted of 4 
pcunds of corn meal with 8 pounds of 
timethy hay and 1: pounds of cornstalks, 
and had a nutritive ratio of about 1 to 
13.5. Rations similar in character to the 
poor ration are said to be quite common 
in many districts. In a period of thirty 
days 4 cows produced on the good ration 
2,701.7 pounds of milk and 131.04 pounds 
of butter; and in a similar period on the 
poor ration, 2.014.2 pounds of milk and 94.32 
pounds of butter. The good ration there- 
fore gave 687.5 pounds more milk and 36.7 
pounds more butter, equivalent to 34 per 
cent more milk and 39 per cent more but- 
ter on the ration containing the larger 
amount of grain. At local prices for 
feeding stuffs the cost of producing 100 
pounds of milk and 1 pound of butter was 
practically the same for the two rations, 
but it is pointed out that 20 cows fed the 
good ration would produce as much milk 
and butter as 30 cows on the poor ration. 
“It has been claimed that, other things 
being equal, a small herd well fed will 
prove more profitable than a large herd 
poorly fed, and the facts brought out by 
this study seem to emphasize the correct- 
ness of this claim and point to the im- 
portance of good feeding in the econom- 
ical production of butter. 

Experiments were also made in feeding 
different amounts of the grain making up 
the good ration. Ten, 15 and 2 pounds 
per head were fed to cows in full flow of 
milk. The indications were that while a 
healthy animal may consume large quan- 
tities of grain, the rate of increased yield 
is not in proportion to the _ inereased 


of common 
and the 
but 
differences 


prices 
aside 
are 


consisted 





' produce more or richer milk. 


in two years which bear directly upon the 
question of the amount and kind of 
grain ration. In these experiments me- 
dium rations composed of (1) 2 parts of 
gluten feed, 6 parts of oat chop, 1 part of 
corn meal, and 1 part of linseed meal, or 
(2) 2 parts of gluten feed, 2 parts of corn 
meal, 2 parts of wheat bran, and 1 part 
of linseed meal, appeared to give better 
results for continuous feeding than either 
richer or poorer rations. Taking the ex- 
periments of the two years into account 
the cows on these medium rations (with 
a nutritive ratio of 1 to 5.7-6) maintained 
their production of milk and butter fat 
better than cows on the rations which 
were richer or less nitrogenous. 
Evidently this factor must be taken into 
account, for it is usually found that cows 


‘are stimulated for a short time by being 
' 


fed a rich grain ration and temporarily 
It may be 
mentioned that the experiments at the 
New York Cornell Station, above referred 
to, failed to show any permanent effect 
of the percentage of fat in the milk.—E. 
W. Allen, in Farmers’ Bulletin. 


SKIM MILK CALVES. 


Prof. Haecker gives the following direc- 
tions for feeding calves: 

We rear about thirty calves each winter 
on separator skim milk, and find no diffi- 
culty in growing them fine and thrifty. 
The caif is allowed to suck once; it is 
then removed and one feeding period al- 
lowed to pass without offering it any 
milk; this is done so the calf will drink 
without the finger. The first week it re- 
ceives a light ration of whole milk, fresh 
from the cow. The second week it gets 
half whole milk and half skim milk. The 
third week, and until it is weaned, it re- 
ceives skim milk, a spoonful of ground 
flax and hay. We feed no grain to calves 
intended for the dairy, other than the 
ground flax meal. By flax meal we do not 
mean oil meal or oil cake, but the ground 
flax, containing all the oil there is in the 
flax seed. We used to feed ground oats 
or ground barley to the calves, but found 
that Many Of theM acquired thie habit of 
laying on flesh, whicn is a permanent in- 
jury to the dairy calf. The quantity of 
ground fiax used daily varies from a tea- 
spconful to a tablespoonful in each mess 
of milk according to the size of digesting 
capacity of the calves. The flax meal is 
not scalded as is usually done with flax 
seed, but the meal, if dry, is stirred into 
the milk just before feeding. When the 
calf is young great care should be taken 
to always feed the same quantity, and at 
a temperature of at least 90 degrees. Aft- 
er the calf is a few weeks old, the skim 
milk and flax meal may be gradually in- 
creased. Scours are generally caused by 
overfeeding, or by milk fed when cool. 
From four to six pints of milk is a fair 
ration for a calf the first week. Feed 
twice a day and keep comfortable and 
clean and feed from a clean tin pail. 


HOW TO DRENCH A COW. 


Cows lend themselves much more satis- 
factorily to drenching with medicine than 
either horses, sheep or pigs. Drenching 
a horse is a somewhat risky operation, 
because of the Hability to choking, and 
the administration of medicine to horses 
is in the form of a ball rather than as a 
draught of drench. There are, however, 
some diseases in which it is found more 
effective to give the medicine in a liquid 
than in a solid form. In drenching a cow 
there is no better appliance than an old 
horn; this is much better than a bottle, as 
the latter is Hable to get broken should 
the animal prove excitable, and conse- 
quently lead to inquiries to the mouth or 
tongue. In dosing a cow the best plan is 
to pass the left hand over the animal's 
face and insert the two first fingers gent- 
ly under the upper jaw just behind the 
point where the lower incisors can be 
closed upon it. The head of the animal 
should then be gently elevated, and the 
hern or other drenching appliance intro- 
duced into the mouth. Care should be 
taken not to raise the head much above 
the level of the neck, and special care 
should be taken to see that the liquid 
which is being administered is given In a 
steady constant flow, as when a sudden 
rush of liquid is poured into the mouth 
a portion of it is Hable to pass into the 
windpipe and thus give rise to a distress- 
ing cough. On the first sign of an at- 
tempt to cough the head of the animal 
should be released, and it should be al- 
lowed to stand quietly for a few minutes 
before the remainder of the dose is ad- 
ministered.—-Dairy and Creamery. 


FEEDING FAT INTO MILK. 





The conflict between the “man who 
knows,” and the man who is trying to 
know, regarding the relation of food to 
butter fat is going on as usual, with the 
odds in favor of the investigator, says 
Prof. F. G. Short in “Country Gentleman.” 
There is no doubt that this question has 
for years been one of much uncertainty, 
and the dairyman, who until lately has 
been without sources of knowledge or 
means and methods of investigation, can- 
not be blamed for having, in the past, a 
mest decided opinion as to the effect of 
food on both the quantity and composi- 
tion of the milk produced. 

But things have changed to a marked 
degree in the last ten years; dairy knowl- 
edge is now something more than guess 
werk, in consequence of the large number 
of trained scientists both in this country 
and Europe, who have put months and 





amount of grain used after a certain point 
is passed. Rations containing: more than 


years into determining the questions as 
to what becomes of the food in the cow's 


stomach, and also in what manner this 
food is changed into the different constit- 
vents of the milk. The result of this 
work is or should be known to all dairy 
students: but the following from a recent 
article on the subject shows that there is 
yet room for missionary work. ‘“Dairy- 
men in practice know beyond question 
that the quality of the butter is varied as 
the fats of the food vary * * * and it 
is a matter of rather considerable indif- 
ference to them what scientific chemists 
Say to the contrary of their belief.” A 
writer who has no faith in what the lead- 
ing scientists have done and are doing, 
and prefers the guessing of the so-called 
“practical man,” is beyond arguing with; 
but there is hope for the younger genera- 
tion, 


TO KEEP MILK OVER SUNDAY. 


Perhaps one of the greatest difficulties 
Kansas farmers have to contend with, 
says J. M. Jones in the ‘Kansas Farmer,” 
is keeping milk sweet from Saturday 
night until Monday morning, so it can be 
delivered to the creamery. The milk at 
the college is strained into cans and im- 
mediately aerated, then cooled to 64 de- 
grees on the Star cooler, placed in New 
York milk cans and immersed in barrels 
of water at 6 degrees. 

The cans are not unnecessarily dis- 
turbed from Saturday night until Monday 
morning, for the milk keeps much better 
than if stirred or shaken. No milk should 
be added to a can partly filled with earlier 
milk, even if it is as cool as that in the 
ean, for the stirring scatters the germs 
through the milk, which causes it to sour. 

The water is kept below 65 degrees all 
the time, at 63 degrees as much as possi- 
ble. If the barrel is covered with a damp 
sack the water will not have to be 
changed over three times a day. 

One not having an aerator or cooler 
may use “shot gun" cans placed in cold 
water. Keep stirring the milk until cold, 
then place in cans nearly covered with 
water. 

Get milk cooled and aerated as quickly 
as possible after milking, for milk will 
sour much quicker if left standing a short 
time than if not. 


RUSSIA IN THE DAIRY BUSINESS. 
An English commercial agent writing 
of the progress of the dairy industry in 
Siberia, Russia, says that buttermaking 
is developing rapidly in the Barnaul re- 
gion. Over 300 separators have been in- 
stalled and 2,420 tons will be available for 
export this season. 

The government has built a cold storage 
warehcuse at Novo-Nikalalovak and will 
construct one at Riga on the coast. Ar- 
rangements are contemplated for a steam- 
ship line to London with refrigerators 
with the view of placing the Russian but- 
ter on the British market. Elgin Report. 


IN DRYING OFF a . cow, the animal 
should be put upon rather dry food and' 
the quantity of milk withdrawn at each 
meal should be gradually lessened—in 
other words, a little milk should always 
be left behind in the udder. After a few 
days only as much should be withdrawn 
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dairyman than in any other branch of 
farming. Butter sells from 8 to 50 cents 
a pound and cows produce from 123 to 300 
pounds per year. Note the great oppor- 
tunity for improvement. 

8. In no other branch of farming is so 
much thought and skill required as in 
dairying. It is necessary that “science 
and practice’ go hand in hand. The dai- 
ryman, to be successful, must have a 
knowledge of growing grains and fod- 
ders; of the breeding, selecting, feeding 
and management of live stock; and of the 
care and handling of milk and principles 
of butter making. 





HOW KANSAS FARMERS ARE EN- 


RICHING THEMSELVES. 


The little town of Meriden, Jefferson 
Co., Kan., says the Kansas City “Pack- 
er,” is a pleasing example of how dairy- 
ing, with its kindred branches, pays those 
who follow it steadily and studiously. 
Eight to ten years ago Meriden was a 
common country town with the ordinary 
grain farmers in the surrounding coun- 
try. In 1898 a creamery plant was in- 
stalled there and has been in successful 
operation since. With its growth the 
farmers have prospered. Before the 
creamery came cows were worth about 
$15 each, with the best only worth $20. 
Now it’s hard work to buy a cow of any 
kind and the best in the numerous herds 


can’t be purchased at all. An ordinary 


a prosperous appearance. 
has twice the deposits it had several 
years back and the cash all belongs to 
farmers of the vicinity. The creamery 
pays out in cash every month from $1,200 
to $2,000, according to the season. Besides 
this, the farmers get back their skim 





as is found necessary in order to relieve 
the animal of an uncomfortable pressure 
of the milk glands. In addition «to this! 
the cow should be given about half an|/ 
ounce of powdered alum in drinking water | 
twice daily. and the udder should be! 
rubbed with an ointment consisting of 
one drachm of Belladonna extract, to an! 
ounce of lard.—Ex. 


ADVANTAGES OF  DAIRYING. 


The first advantage of dairying is that | 
it keeps up the fertility of the land, says 
“Practical Dairyman."’ A ton of wheat 
removes $7 worth of plant food from the 
soil and is worth $18. A ton of butter re- 
moves 48 cents worth of plant food from 
the scil and is worth from $300 to $500. Re- 
turning the screenings, bran and shorts 
to the land by manufacturing them into 
butter is one of the best means of retain- 
ing the fertility of the soil. 

2. Butter is a condensed product. By 
dzirying, large quantities of coarse fod- 
ders and grains are put into a merchant- 
able condition which can be readily trans- 
ported. For $1.00, 100 pounds of butter can 
be laid down in Chicago, and is worth at 
that point $18; 62-3 per cent of its value 
has been expended in transporting it. To 
ship 100 pounds of wheat to Chicago costs 
25 cents, and on its arrival it will sell for 


$1.10; 23 per cent of iis value has been 
expended in transporting it. The econo- 
mics of to-day demand that our food 


products be put into the most condensed 
condition possible before transporting 
them, 

3. Dairying produces a regular income. 
In growing wheat the income is but once 
a year, and then it is rather uncertain as 
to what the harvest will be. The last 
wheat crop of North Dakota was worth 
in round numbers $30,000,000, Divided into 
twelve monthly installments it would 
have saved the farmers ofthe state $2,000,- 
000 in interest charges alone. 


4. Dairying provides employment 
throughout the entire year. In one crop 
farming, the farmer is idle six months 


out of every year. Idleness on the farm 
or in the city is not conducive to good 
health, good morals or a large bank ac- 
count. 

5. Dairying will cause a diversification 
of crops and tend to better methods of 
farming, thereby reducing the total wheat 
crop and increasing the price of what is 
grown. 

6. Dairying will cause farmers to look 
more to the comfort of all farm animals. 
A cow that will make the most money 
for her owner must be made as comforta- 
ble as possible. She will not endure cru- 
wy. and neglect, and pay a profit. 

. There is more room at the top for the 





F you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 
Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 


hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our “Index” describes a@/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


milk for hog feed. One to two cars of 
hogs are shipped out every week, adding 
$750 to $1,500 to the cash income of the 
; neighborhood. Shipments of beef cattle 
are liberal during the feeding 
| Poultry and egg shipments are heavy. 
The shipment of a car of grain is a rare 
occurrence at this little town. What 
grain the farmers raise they sell to their 
stock at the market value and get a 
double profit on it. A well managed herd 


seasons. 


after deducting the cost of feed, care, etc. 
A dozen cows at this rate means $40 clear 
cash income a month. The other indus- 
tries add materially to the neighbor- 


hood’s wealth. Alfalfa and corn are the | 


leading dairy feeds. Alfalfa is difficult 


generally to get started, but once there ' 


is a stand it yields enormous crops. On 
creek bottom land one man got 45 tons 
from seven acres; he made three crops. 
The merchants there have little credit 
business to do, their customers nearly al- 
ways paying cash. There is probably not 


a more prosperous community in Kansas ' 


| 


than surrounds this creamery plant. 





SEPARATORS AND SEPARATORS (?). 


The introduction of cream 
on the farms in Nebraska has made 
great progress this summer, says the 
“Nebraska Dairyman."’ We do not refer 
to those cheap tin can “gravity,” ‘“‘dilu- 
tion,” hydraulic’’ water mill affairs— 
they're a nuisance and a retrograding in- 
jury not only to the farmer but to the 
dairy industry. To purchase one of those 
cheap clap-trap frauds is a degenerating 
stroke—but we mean the hand ponver, cen- 
trifugal separators. It is true many im- 
agine they can not afford one at the “‘ex- 
horbitant price’’ asked, but they are 
worth more to a farmer with ten head of 
cows and 160 acres of land than a reaper, 
threshing-machine or some other high- | 
priced implement used on the farm. They 
never wear out if properly handled, and 
a child can handle them. They increase 
the value of the bi-product—their use in- 
sures you good feeding value from the 
skim-milk. It cheapens the cost of milk 
hauling to the cream separator station 
and it prevents the waste and leaks aris- 
ing from heat, leaky milk cans, delays at 
stations and heavy loads. We are glad to 
see and know of so many farmers coming 
to that point where they see the value of 
owning a separator, and hope that they 
are buying the kind that separates the 
cream from the milk. The induction of 
the separator, we believe, in this state, 
has only begun, and we hope our farmer 
and dairy readers will heed our advice 
and buy only those of merit. Don't allow 
yourself to be “bumfoozled”’ into buying 
a “gold brick.” 


A SUCCESSFUL CREAMERY is a 
source of joy and remuneration to a com- 
munity and to the successful patron. 
There are doubtless many patrons and 
“have beens” that have failed.to make 
dairying a success, but excuse us please— 
it’s not the fault of the creamery nor the 
dairy industry. In nine cases out of ten 
it’s the fault of the patron or the cows. 
Prosperous and successful dairymen are 
everywhere in evidence, so that it is not 
disputed that dairying pays and provides 
a source of steady income, but it does 
support the allegation that some engage 
in it who are ignorant of how to get good 
results. It’s not a difficult proposition—it 
can be learned if the scholar has any in- 
clination to study.—Neb. Dairyman. 
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milk cow is worth $85 to $40 out there 
now; the best ones would bring $50 to $60 
and perhaps more. The land is richer, | 


farm buildings better and everything has | 
The local bank | 


| of dairy cows will net $40 per head a year [ 
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Horticulture. 


AUTUMN TRAGEDIES. 














said Mr. Baldwin Apple 
To Mrs. Bartlett Pear, 
“you're growing very plump, ma’am, 
And also very fair. 
And there is Mrs. Clingstone Peach 
So mellowed by the heat, 
pon my word she really looks 
Quite good enough to eat. 


t 


and all the Misses Crabapple 
Have blushed so rosy red 
very soon the farmer's wife » 


That 
pluck them will be led. 


I 
Just see the Isabellas: 
They’ re growing so apace. 
That they really are beginning 
To get purple in the face. 


Our happy rime is over, 
For Mrs. Green Gage Plum 
Says she knows unto her sorrow 
preserving time has come.” 


“yes,” said Mrs. Bartlett Pear, 
“Our day is almost o’er, 

And soon we shall be smothering 
In syrup by the score.” 


And before the month was ended 
The fruits that looked so fair 

Had vanished from among the leaves 
And the trees stripped and bare. 


They were all of them in pickle, 
Or in some dreadful scrape: 

“Tm cider,” sighed the apple; 
“I'm jelly,” cried the grape. 


They were all in jars and bottles 
Upon the shelf arrayed; 
And in their midst poor Mrs. Quince 
Was turned to marmalade. 
—Philadeiphia Times. 





HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 

THE DEAD DOG PEACH TREE.—The 
Susquehanna peach tree that was planted 
over a dead dog, stands in a pasture field, 
and this season produced 4% bushels of 
splendid fruit. As this variety bears here, 
it seems to be among the most valuable. 
Two hundred trees to the acre, 4% bushels 
to the tree, would give 900 bushels, for 
which, if ® cents per bushel were re- 
ceived, would give $450. This would pay, 
if one got only one crop in five years. 
Some one once asked the question, “Who 
ate the dog?” By this time he has been 
pretty well distributed. 

THE APRICOT PEACH.—This beauti- 
ful and exeellent little peach, I thought 
was lost, but find two trees bearing this 
season. It resembles an apricot more in 
size, color and flavor than any other 


OUR PEACH ORCHARD. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Our small 
orchard of 50 trees, which are still young, 
have borne their second crop this year, 
the first being two years ago. There are 
30 Champion, ten Elberta and ten Salway 
trees. When the trees were first planted 
the tops were very heavy. After the foli- 
age put in an appearance, they were 
topped, and I expected them all to die 
when the work was done so late in the 
season. Instead it acted as a strengthen- 
ing tonic. The trees were filled this year 
just enough to yield fine fruit, and as it 
was a busy time plowing, I was given the 
work of selling the crop; the proceeds to 
go towards any pin money. The peaches 
were hauled by one and two-horse loads, 
with “yours truly” handling the reins 
most of the time. Before town was reach- 
ed, and up Main street I would hear, 
“Peaches?” ‘Have you peaches?” I could 
hardly fill orders uptown, 80 many want- 
ed them. I sold in the 400-neighborhood 
and to the less pretentious people, and 
this is what they would say: ““What lovely 
peaches!’" “Aren't you proud of your 
trees?” “Don't you hate to sell them, 
they are so beautiful!” ‘You come just 
in time to bring them for dessert; they are 
delicious!’ “I did not see as fine on the 
St. Louis market. I will add another half 
bushel to the three-bushel order."" And so 
often, “My neighbor wants a bushel or 
two bushel.”” When the order was filled 
they would call for more, 

The peach that was the most popular 
was the Champion. It is the finest flav- 
ored and most delicious peach I ever tast- 
ed. Next come the Elbertas; they are 
beauties and in demand for canning, but 
are not so popular for eating, although 
they are fine when quite ripe. Being a 
cross between the Crawford and a cling, 
the meat is fine and the pickles made of 
them do not cook off of the seed easily. 

Orders still come in, but the orchard is 
about exhausted. The Salway is a late 
peach. I do aot know what it will do 
towards filling orders, and do not know 
if it is the cling we expect, or a free 
stone. Who can tell something about it 
and oblige “MARTHA” J. DUNN. 

St. Clair Co., Ill. 

The American Fruit Culturist (Thomas) 
classes the Salway as a free stone.—Edi- 
tor. 








PARIS EXPOSITION AWARDS. 


GATHERING AND PACKING,—Gather | 
with the stems on, good, sound, well col- 
ored, even-sized specimens without scab, 
worm marks or bruises; in fact, as near 
perfect as possible. Double wrap them, 
first in tissue and then in parafin paper. 
Pack them closely in boxes or barrels so 
they will not move in the least. Head up 
or box up closely and firmly, putting old 
paper on the sides and top where there is 
danger of bruising. Put tags on each end 
of the package and deliver to the express 
company. 

Let me know how many you will send 
for one or both of the exhibits, and I will 
send you enough wrappers and tags to 
properly wrap them and mark them. You 
may then send me the express receipt and 
the list of varieties sent and I will know 
what you have contributed. Write your 
name and varieties on the tags also. 

All expense of express and transporta- 
tion and installation will be borne by the 
government and the fruit will be held in 
cold storage until wanted. 

L. A. GOODMAN, Sec’y., 
4000 Warwick Blivd., 
Approved: Kansas City, Mo. 
N. F. MURRAY, Pres., 
Oregon, Mo, 


BUILDING AN APPLE HOUSE. 





Some ten years ago I built an apple 
house that will hold 500 barrels, three tiers 
high. The building is 20x24 feet. The front 
is on a level with the surface, but the 
rear declines a foot. The inside of the wall 
is filled up with coal ashes for protection 
from ‘‘varmints,"’ as well as frost, and the 
outside of the wall banked up with earth. 
A strong frame with 6xl0-inch studding 
and rafters was boarded on both sides and 
ceiled under the roof. I had this well 
filled with sawdust throughout the build- 
ing, excepting I used coal ashes between 
ceiling and roof. Two windows with dou- 
ble shutters were put in, one door, wide 
enough for two men with a barrel to pass 
through with ease, with a single and dou- 
ble door, the latter opening on the inside 
and shut only in cold weather, writes W. 
R. Barnhart in the “N. E, Farmer.” 

The floor is iaid with six-inch boards 
one inch apart with a six-inch pipe enter- 
ing under the upper end of the floor and 
extending two feet under ground, 100 feet 
away from the house toward the north- 
west, and in an upright position ten feet 
high, with a four-foot funnel turned in 
same direction. The house has a ventilat- 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I enclose 
herewith a list of awards to exhibitors 
from the United States at the Paris Ex- 
position in the temporary competition in 
horticulture held August 8, 1900. All of the 
year’s crop and was reported to be in 
good condition when displayed. 

The first shipment of fruit of the present 
season which contained exhibits of sum- 





peach we have. 

BUDDING.—Mr. Williams, no; you can- 
not grow any of the common cherries by 
budding or grafting them on the wild bit- 
ter cherry. There seems to be no affinity 
between them. But the wild cherry can be 
budded on its own species. 

DWARF KEIFFER PEARS.—I once 
budded quite a lot of this variety on 
quince stock, but made a great failure, 
and am told that it doesn’t work well, 
and that the fruit is inferior when you do 
get it. The Keiffer bears early on the 
pear stock and I don’t see any advan- 
tage in dwarfing it. In all my growing of 
trees I never budded the Bartlett on 
quince; Standards bear young enough, so 
that I prefer it on standard. Whether 
the dwarfs are less liable to blight or not, 
I cannot tell, as I never grew the latter. 

DEFOLIATION OF CURRANT AND 
GOOSEBERRY BUSHES.—At this season 
this defoliation of these bushes is no in- 
dication of disease. As a rule these bushes 
go to rest early. All mine are bare of 
leaves now except the Red Jacket and 
Smith. 

The recent rains will help the 
peaches, which were at a standstill. 

BASKETS FOR SHIPPING FRUIT.— 
In calculating the expense of packages for 
shipping, I found that the half-bushel 
and peck chip baskets would cost me 
less than boxes or crates. We find that 
they answer the purpose for pears and 
peaches. We simply tie a paper covert on 
the fruit and there has been no com- 
plaint. These baskets are handled with 
much more care than uny kind of boxes. 
Our freight and expressmen are honest, 
and with most of them a paper cover is as 
safe a guard as a sheet of iron. This re- 
minds me of a principle formed early with 
myself. An opaque curtain always se- 
cured anything, just as well as a brick 
wall, so far as curiosity was concerned 
in matters that were not my business. But 
to the baskets—my intention is to send out 
my grapes in them, providing the birds 
leave me any fit to send out. Quite a por- 
tion of the crop was saved by spraying; 
but between the birds and wasps, my 
share will be small. In the end we will 
have to sack the grapes to make sure of 
them, as the curculio is almost as bad on 
some of them here as it is on the plums. 

This bird business has two view points. 
We protect them and give them a big crop 
of fruit in the bargain. As to their insect 
destroying benefit, I can’t see it here. The 
orioles, cat-birds and cardinals are the 
chief transgressors. Wasps are destroy- 
ing nearly as many as the birds. The few 
1 sacked came out beautiful. Just now 
one of my sons brought me some splendid 
Niagaras and Taylors. He said they must 
use them up now, or get none. 

RASPRERRY TIPS.—One asks whether 
it is necessary to bury the tips, or if they 
will catch without. Ordinarily they need 
no help, as nature teaches all plants how 
to propagate themselves. But if the 
Sround is very dry on the surface it is 
best to help them. A garden trowel or a 
common hoe is a handy thing. Cut in the 
ground an inch or two slantingly, stick the 
Ups in, cover and press the soil. If the 
Sround is hot and dry, no soft points 
Should be put in, or they will ¥e scalded 
ere they root. These tips sometimes act a 
little strange, as I have seen them fail to 
take root in clean ground, when from the 
Same cane, tips that came in contact with 
Some fine grass caught freely. 

Another asks whether-he shall cut the 
canes off when the tips have taken root. 
Not until the leaves have fallen after 
frost. Then cut the tips off a foot from 
the roots for convenient handling. The 
Pruning of the canes for bearing can be 
ped the fall or spring. I prefer the 
breaks ial pcos egg igri 
pas 8 latterals off, if very long. My in- 

ntion is hereafter to bank the earth 
around the stools, to prevent, storms, 
When the ground is soft, blowing over the 
Perpendiculars. Nearly all mine are at an 
pe of 45 degrees to flat on the ground. 

“ven low heading or pinching in the sum- 
mer will not insure erect canes.” 

Bluffton, Me. SAMUEL MILLER. 


late 


mer apples with a few pears and peaches, 
from the states of New York and Dela- 
ware is reported to have reached Paris in 
time for the competition of August 22d. 
The apples and pears arrived in good con- 
dition. The second shipment goes forward 
from New York to-day and contains ex- 
hibits of apples and pears from the states 
of Illinois, New York and Pennsylvania. 
The third shipment will leave New York 
Sept. 12th, and as now scheduled will con- 
tain exhibits from the following states: 
Arkansas, Illinois, Towa, Kansas, New 
York and Missouri. The last shipment cf 
the season will leave New York Sept. jth 
and will contain exhibits from a number 
of states. WM. A. TAYLOR, 
Acting Pomologist. 
Washington, D. C. 





Awards to United States exhibitors at 
Paris Exposition in Group VIIL, Hortt- 
, culture, in temporary competition of Au- 
' gust 8, 1900: 

First Prizes—Collections of apples, crop 
of 1899. Division of Pomology, United 
States Department of Agriculture, gen- 
eral collection, 22 varieties, representing 14 
states: Illinois State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Missouri State Horticultural Socie- 
ty, New York State Commission. C. G. 
| Sen Griggsville, Illinois. 


Collection of oranges.—California State 
Commission. 

Second prizes—Collections of apples, crop 
of 1899: Nebraska State Horticultural So- 
ciety, North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture,:Joe A. Burton, Orleans, Indiana. 

ATTENTION, MISSOURI 
GROWERS! 


APPLE 





Secretary Goodman, of the Missouri 
State Horticultural Society, writes: We 
have received the information that our 
apples have been awarded a first prize at 
every one of the six competitive exhibits 
held at the Paris Exposition. This last 
one was given on nine barrels of eleven 
varieties, This very satisfactory showing 
made by our society in its display of ap- 
ples is gratifying indeed, and we know it 
will be of much value to our fruit indus- 
try. Already European buyers are asking 
about our apples and where they can be 
obtained. 

Apples of this year are now wanted to 
complete our displays for this fall, and 
we now ask our fruit men to send in some 
of the best of our winter apples for two 
exhibits yet to be made. 

On September 26 and October 10 these 
exhibitions will ne held. In order to have 
the apples there on time, those for the 
display of September 26 will Lave to be in 
New York by September 12, and those for 
October 10 will have to be there on Sep- 
tember 26. These apples will need to be 
sent from Missouri by express at least 
three days before the dates given. 

We want to send to each of these exhibi- 
tions about ten barrels and we want some 
of our fruit men to volunteer to pack one 
barrel each for this purpose. [ach barrei 
should contain about six varieties—one- 
half bushel of each if possible—because 
we want as large a variety as we can get. 

For the first exhibit we can use such 
varieties as Jonathan, Grimes’ Rambo, 
Belifiower, Fall Pippin, Iwenty Ounce, 
Mammoth Pippin, Winesap, Black Twig, 
Ben Davis, Gano, and in fact any well 
colored variety that will carry. 

For the second date we can use any of 
our good winter varieties and we would 
like as large a variety as can be secured. 

Now, then, if you can or will furnish a 
barrel or box of the perfect apples let me 
know and I will send you paper to double 
wrap them and cards for marking them so 
they can go direct by express to New 
York and in time to catch the steamer. 
Will you do this and do it in time so that 
no risk may be taken in getting the apples 
there on time? 

Our State Society has always upheld the 
honor of Missouri in every exhibition yet 
made, and of course we will still have to 
do so. Our members have always re- 


sponded nobly to the call and we now ask 
your help in this concluding effort at the 
great Paris Exposition. 





fruit exhibited on that date was from last ' 


or on the top in the center and with this 
great current of air coming in under the 
floor, the ventilation is complete. It is 
my own idea, taken from the ocean steam- 
ers forcing air down into their ships. Be- 
sides the air coming under the ground this 
depth and distance is rather cool in sum- 
mer and moderate in winter. Slight 
changes of the weather don't affect the 
uniformity of the house. The fact is, in 
midsummer you find a cool atmosphere in 
the house, as well as moderate in mid- 
winter, I have had Baldwins put in when 
picking from the trees, in open barrels, 
that have not had over a half-dozen rotten 
apples in a barrel, when marketed in Feb- 
rvary, and have taken 40 barrels of Bald- 
wins to market in June. Boslers were not 
sufficiently ripe to eat in February. I 
{then had fresh, well-kept apples that had 
lost none of their fine flavor and bright 
| 
appearance, which is very desirable. You 
don't want apples from a close cellar after 
using them that are kept in this way. 
The sawdust caused the whole structure, 
excepting the roof, which had the coal 
ashes, to take the dry-rot. The six-inch 
Square post, and the studding, all of white 
oak, were completely rotted, also the lin- 
ing and the painted pine weather board- 
ing in places as thin as paper. I suppose 
I packed the sawdust too lightly, as it 
was the cause of all this trouble. So I 
had another house to build. We propped 
and tied the roof and took out the old 
timber that was rotted off and put in 
new. We used two rows of three-inch 
studding with prepared cold-storage paper 
next the weather boarding and between 
the studding, and also next the worked 
pine lining, making two air spaces. 
HANDLING AND PACKING 
FOR COLD STORAGE. 


FRUIT 


In accepting your invitation to talk to 
you about “Handling and Packing Fruit 
for Cold Storage,"’ I recognize the fact 
that this is a matter to be looked at from 
two standpoints; namely, from the stand- 
point of the cold storage man and from 
that of the grower inexperienced in cold 
storage. The cold storage man is anxious 
to turn out without shrinkage during and 
at the close of the storage season, good, 
sound, handsome fruit, which will com- 
mand the highest price in the market. The 
grower is anxious to get every apple into 
, the barrel that will sell. One is anxious 
| to keep certain stock out of the barrel and 
j; the other just as anxious to put it in. One 
feels that his reputation and success in 
business depends upon how well the stock 
entrusted to him carries and the other 
feels that it is the number of barrels of 
applies he puts in cold storage which as- 
sures him the greatest returns in the 
spring. 

There are but two ways of harmonizing 
these two opinions and bringing them 
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both to look at this matter from the same 
standpoint: First, costly personal experi- 
ence on the part of the grower; second, 


using to his own advantage the knowledge 
gained by the experience of the cold stor- | 
age man. 

Let me lay down a few axioms pertain- | 
ing to cold storage to help the inexperi- | 


enced to my standpoint. | 
Cold storage will not mak: 
apple sound. 

Cold storage will not mak: 
shapen, knotty apple smoot! 
Cold storage will not colo: 
sickly, immatured apple. 
Cold storage will not remedy the dam- 
age done by rough, careless handling 
Fruit will not come out of cold storage 
any better than it was when it went in. 
Cold storage will not remedy the havoc | 
wrought by worms. I want to 


an unsound | 


a rough, ill- 


red a pale, 


say, in| 
passing, that intelligent, persistent spray- | 
ing and cultivation will prevent it. } 

Cold storage will retard but not entirely | 
prevent the spread of deca) | 
Cold storage will not make a two-inch | 
apple measure two and a half inches. On | 
the contrary call to mind the lessons you 
learned in school and you will remember | 
that cold contracts—contracts apples even, | 


and it will (except in very favorable sea- } 


sons and circumstances) contract some- | 
thing in your pocket unless extreme care | 
is used in the handling of your apples | 
from the beginning to the end of harvest. 





With these preliminaries permit me to 
make the following suggestions as to the 
best practice in handling and packing ap- 
ples. I am going to confine myself to talk- 
ing of apples, for that is the principal 
fruit crop in Illinois for cold storage pur- 
poses. 

THE PACKAGE is an important item 
and the standard barrel holding three 
bushels is the best. No grower can afford 
to use any other than the standard bar- 
rel. For cold storage, only barrels made 
from No. 1 stock should be This 
means good, thick staves of elm, cotton- 
wood, beach or sycamore, thoroughly sea- 


used. 


soned. Chimes cut deep for the heads. 
Heading, good, seasoned, soft wood, not 
over three pieces to the head. Patent flat 
hoops and good, tough headlines. Buy the 


barrels early and store them away out of 
the dirt and weather so that you can have 
them when you want them. No doubt, 
there are a good many apple growers here 
who appreciate the force of this sugges- 
tion more than they did before handling 
the crop of 189%. Prices of barrels are in- 
variably lower at the beginning of the 
season. 

THE PICKING.—Every grower should 
have a supply of good, strong, light lad- 
ders. Pick in baskets. Sacks should not 
be used, as it is almost impossible to pre- 
vent bruising the fruit. 


is where the exercise of the best judgment 
is required. A great many 
are seriously damaged by being allowed 
to remain on the trees a few days longer 
just to get a little more color. The temp- 
tation to do this is great, especially to the 
careful grower who takes pride in putting 
fine fruit on the market. In this climate 
and with the soil we have in Illinois I 


a risk. We have particular conditions to 
contend with in this state. Probably nine- 
tenths of the commercial orchards of Tlli- 
nois are of the Ben Davis variety. Color 


the detriment of keeping qualities. 


I desire to make a_ statement here 
which T would be glad to hear discussed. 


servation on my own part and on informa- 
tion from growers and apple dealers. The 


later than October 16. A week earlier is 
frequently better. 


I grant that weather conditions or dense 


foliage or peculiarities in soil may create 
exceptions to this rule, but I believe the 
grower who pursues this course for a pe- 


riod of years will obtain the best results. 

Before picking is commenced all dropped 
apples under the trees should be taken off 
the ground. Never place a dropped apple 
in a barrel for cold storage. It is bruised 
even if you cannot see it 

The size of the fruit to be picked should 
not be Jess than two and a half inches in 
diameter. Smaller apples and any that 
may be imperfect should be left on the 
tree and shaken down later for the evap- 
orator or cider press. It is best not to 
burden the picked fruit with a lot of im- 
perfect apples which must be rejected by 
the packers. 

Each individual apple should be handled 
with care and the baskets carefully emp- 
tied. Too much importance cannot be giv- 
en to this part of the work and your men 
should be made to realize its importance 
to you. 

THE PACKING.—If 
packing can be carried on 
time it is highly desirable. If, for any 
reason, this cannot be done, have the ap- 
ples taken to the packing house as fast 
as picked. Get them under cover. It is 
unquestionably the worst practice 
to pile them on the ground in the orch- 
ard. They may gain a little color. but 
they are frequently subjected to a hot 
sun during the day and to cold nights. 
Sometimes it rains and time must he al- 
lowed them to dry before packing in the 


the picking and 


at the same 


very 


barrel. And sometimes it snows. It aid 
this year. At least it snowed in Cham- 
paign—and Savoy. 

With the packers should be a vareful 
inspector. 


Double face the barrels. Fut do not face 
them too “strong.” Let the face be an in- 
dication of what is undernea‘*h both as to 
size, color and general character. Shake 
them down as the baskets are emptied in- 
to the barrel. Fill the barrel tivo inches 
above the top and press down carefully 
with a screw or lever press. Do not put 
more than four nails in each chime hoop. 
Cold storage men, commission merchants, 
and all dealers in apples would have bet- 
ter dispositions if less nails were used in 
apple barrels. 

Stencil the name of the variety on the 
face end and lay the barrel on its side. 
Ship them to the nearest g00d cold stor- 
age plant as soon as you have a ear wad. 
If possible do not let the interval between 
picking and shipping excve! five days. 

I have taken Ben Davis from the Stor- 
age rooms in May with the dleom still on 
them—as fresh and firm a5 when picked. 
They were packed by a crower who un- 
derstood his business. | 49 not know 
that it would be out of the way to state 
that they were packed by the president 
of your society. 

Notwithstanding its unpleasant associa- 
tion with “that first affair’ the apple has 
always been a favorite fruit. There is 
never a surplus of first-class apples. In 
fact, the supply has never equaled the de- 
mand, especially during the winter and 
spring months. 





| hundred years before it is born.” 


We are now “up to” the picking and this | 


apple crops | 


doubt the advisability of taking so great | 


is essential, but it will not pay if gained to | 


It is based on several years careful ob- | 


Illinois Ben Davis apple intended for cold | 
storage should be in the storage house not | 


Handling and packing apples becomes a 
comparatively easy matter If the proper 
care is given to growing them. | may 
seem to be wondering from my subject 
and perhaps intruding on that of someone 
else, but I am a firm bellever in the doc- 
trine of Oliver Wendell Holmes that ‘The 
training of a child should commence two 
To ob- 


| tain perfection in any line requires care- 


ful preparation. If the tree is good the 
fruit is quite likely to be good also. The 
tree must be carefully selected, planted, 
cultivated, fertilized, pruned and sprayed, 
The grower who does this will make no 
mistake when the picking and 
time arrives. 


packing 


Such fruit will always command prices 
that will warrant the paying of storage 
charges and leave a handsome margin of 


| profit over autumn prices for the grower. 


This paper was read before the State 
Horticultural Society at Springfield, !1i., 
December, 1899, by G. B. Stoner. 


THE M'PIKE GRAPE.—I have just re- 
turned from St. Louis, and saw the won- 
derful McPike grape in vineyard with 
Concord, Worden, Moore's Early, Niagara, 
Catawba, Woodruff Red, Eaton, Salem, 
Bright, Campbeli’s Early, Goethe, Vir- 
ginia Seedling and many others, and I 
must say that the McPike overshadows all 
other varieties to as great an extent as 
Niagara Falls overshadows other falls of 
like nature. The green berry now on the 
| clusters, many of them, measure one inch 
‘in diameter and the clusters nine or ten 
|inches long, weighing 1% pounds. The 
| Eaton grape, under the highest state of 
| cultivation in the same vineyard, is but 
| very little more than half the size of the 
| McPike.—S. W. in Rural New Yorker. 





STRAWBERRY GROWING.—The Ash 
| Grove (Mo.) Fruit Growers’ Association 
reports in the “Southwest” four cars of 
strawberries shipped the past season to 
Minneapolis, which netted the grower 
$1.42 per Such prices make the 
strawberry-growing industry an extreme- 
ly profitable enterprise, and the ‘“Dis- 
patch"’ would be glad to see several dozen 
farmers in this locality plant small fields 
| to strawberries next spring. We do not 
advocate large areas, as too large a field 
is difficult to handle without hiring much 
help. But every farmer can handle a small 
| fleld of three to five acres without serious 
neglect of his other 
dozen to fifteen five-acre 
fields in addition to the fields now planted 
would enable Seneca to make carload ship- 
ments during the best of the season with 
greatly increased profits over express ship- 
ments.—Seneca, Mo., Dispatch. 


crate. 


inconvenience or 


crops, and a 


MENACE TO THE APPLE CROP.— 
Flora, Ill., September 6.—A rot has ap- 
peared in the orchards of Clay County 
| which has already resulted in the loss of 


| thousands of dollars to the fruit growers. 
Some orchards are already a 
while others are more or less affected, 
The extremes of wet weather, drouth and 
intense heat are said to be responsible 
for the pest. Thus far the damage is great 
and it seems certain that a large portion 
| of the crop will be ruined by the rot, Clay 
County has 40,000 acres of apple orchards 
and the loss is incalculable. 


| DOUGLAS CO., KAN., FRUIT NOTES. 
~—Nearly one-half of the winter apples in 
this county are now on the ground, The 
|} few peaches raised here have brought 
prices far above those of St. Louis and 
| Kansas City. B. F. SMITH, 


total loss, 





Two thicknesses of newspapers make a 
| good lining for apple barrel. 


The Rpiary. 


| FOUNDATION IN COMB BUILDING. 

















How Do Bees Use the Comb? 
| The Colorado experiment station issues 
a bulletin dealing with apiary experi- 
ments recently carried out there. The 
chief experiment was on the use of arti- 
ficial comb foundation, furnished for bees 
!for starting their combs. The point at 
issue was whether the bees used the 
| starter wax to extend the comb, and 


| whether they used the foundation to build 
|; cell walls, or left tiie foundation as fur- 
|}nished them. Wax with lamp- 
black was used, so that the changes made 
| by bees could be traced. The following is 
la summary of the conclusions arrived at: 
1. Bees use freely the wax in founda- 


colored 


tion to extend both the midrib and the 
cell walls of honey-comb. 
2. The heavier the foundation used the 


heavier, as a rule, will be the comb built 
upon it. 

3. If the midrib of a foundation is much 
lighter than ‘that of natural comb the 
bees are likely to strengthen it by adding 
wax to the bottom of the cells. (Possibly 
this is only done where there are actual 
perforations of the comb.) 


4. If the midrib of the foundation is 
thicker than the midrib of natural comb 
it will result in a comb with a midrib 


thicker than the natural. Or, to state it 
differently, the bees will not thin the mid- 
rib of a foundation down to the thicki< 3s 
of worker comb built in the natural way. 

5. Midribs of foundation that not 
more than .17 of a millimeter (.007 in.) in 
thickness are thinned little or none by ihe 
bees. 

6. Drone comb has a thicker midrib and 
heavier cell walls than worker comb. 

7. A foundation with a heavy midrib and 
very slight cell walls will still produce a 
| comb with heavy cell walls. 

8 Very high ell walls in foundation are 
not cut down to the thinness of cell walls 
in natural comb. 

9. The thin and extra thin and the ‘189)"" 
deep-cell foundations produce a comb that 
approximates very closely the lightness 
of that which is naturally made by the 
bees. 

10. When heavy foundations are used 
the extra weight of the comb built upon 
them is due more to the extra weight ot 
the cell walls than to the heavier midrib 

ll. When very light foundations are 
used the somewhat heavier comb is due 
almost entirely to the midrib being heav- 
fer than that of natural comb. 

12. When foundations containing an 
abundance of wax to build the entire 
comb are used the bees still add much 
more wax, sometimes nearly enough to 
build the comb without the help of the 
wax foundation. 

13. Wax seems to be given with the best 
economy when the midrib of the founda- 
tion is of the thickness of the midrib of 
natural comb, and when there js a small, 
or at most, a moderate, amount of wax 
in the cell walls. 

14. Poorly attached combs in sections 
seem to be more the result of weak. colo- 
nies and poor honey flow than the kind 
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BRADLEY ) 
BROOKLYN \ 
New York. 
sEWETT 
TLSTER 
NION 
SOUTHERN 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN in g ° 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia 
MORLEY : 
basis Cleveland. Lead Tinting Colors. 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


ACTICAL painters say that when 

they come to repaint a house 

which has been painted with ready- 
mixed paint or combination White Lead 
(so-called), it costs more to prepare the 
surface than to apply the paint. 

The moral is to use only Pure White 
Lead, because it is not only more durable, 
but is always in good condition for repaint- 
These brands are genuine. 


For colors use National Lead Company's Pure White 


Any shade desired is readily 


; obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘Uncle Sam's Ex- 
perience With Paints "’ forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 





WHEAT, 


AMBER AND BEARDED. 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY, Main ano Manner Srs., St Louis. 





lizer and crop producer, 
are what farmers want. 


has no equal. All in 100 lbs bags. 


The Greatest of all Wheat Growers 


Is our DAISY FERTILIZER, and it is also the chea 
givin best and surest fiel 
or Corn and Garden Truck our BROADAX BRAND 


st. A Natural Ferti- 
results. Field results 


Send for prices. 
ST. LOUIS SANITARY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





To send $1.10 and get one of our outfits. 
tens, 1 four Combination Shucking Peg 
“Glove and Mitten Paint.” Address, 


WE WANT 10,000 CORN HUSKERS 


It contains 12 pairs of 8-oz Canton Flan - 
, | Leather Wrist Band, and one pound pee at 
S. B. GALBRAITH, Vermont, Illinois, 





SEED 


. RATEK 


—Turkish Red Winter Wheat—"™ 


hardi- 


est and best variety inthe world; has proven invincib! 
iron-clad h: ‘ $ of 
of eighteen sorts at lowa Agricultural! College, THIS vEan making bad yg 


per bu. 10 bu. and over 61.10 per bu,, bags free aboard cars he: 
J.R tw SON. “Mishne Valley”’ Seodumen, SHENANDO 


Outyielded a!) oth: 
over 56 bushels per acre, Price $1.25 
‘or circulars and samples address, 

H, IOWA. 








of starter that is used; though large 
starters and strips of foundation in the 
bottom of the sections do help to 
strengthen the union of comb to the sec- 
tion. 

15. Separators between the sections are 
essential to the best results in producing 
comb honey. 

16. The thicker the comb, whether nat- 
ural or artificial, the greater the propor- 
tion of honey to wax in it. 

17. In natural worker comb 1 inch thick 
the proportion of wax to honey is between 
one to twenty and one to twenty-five by 
weight. 


THE BUSY BEE. 





Spring is the best season in which to 
move bees, It may also be done late in 
the fall. After a cold snap, when the 
weather is beginning to warm up and the 
bees are yet unable to fly, get ready. Get 
ja sled or stone-boat and having tied up 
the hives that you intend to move, put 
them carefully upon the boat and drive 
slowly to the place that you have selected 
for your future apiary. This method 1s 
for short distances only, writes Wm. Bal- 
lantine in “Farm Journal,” 

It will be’ well to put a strong and a 
weak colony together, say about five feet 
apart, some weeks before removal. If 
the distance is short bees will re- 
turn to the parent hive, which bees will 
be finally lost, if this precaution be not 


many 


heeded. When the bees are associated 
for some time in close proximity, when 
those bees return from a strong colony, 
they will find a refuge in a weak colony. 
A novel idea has been suggested about 
releasing queens by the ‘Bee-Keepers’ 
Review,'’ that may be of great advantage. 


It is simply releasing them at night, when 
all is still and there is no noise or bustle. 
A cage is so constructed that the slide 
can be withdrawn; while the cage itself 
remains covered with paper saturated 
with The side is withdrawn at 
sundown, and by the time the slip of pa- 
per is eaten out it is night and all is quiet, 
One advantage of thus releasing a queen 
is that there is no danger of her flying 
away. Mr. 8. A. Dyke, of West Virginia, 
writes that he has been very 
in introducing queens at night. 
As intimated last month the season of 
19 is a poor one. Not one of my bees 
swarmed. As early as June, we observed 
the bees killing off their drones, which is 
a sure sign that the honey flow is not in 


honey. 


successful 





abundance. Walter 8. Ponder, of Indian- 
apolis, who is in close touch with a large 
area of country, writes: ‘‘There is scarce- 
ly any white clover in Indiana, Southern 
| Ohio and Illinois. The outlook is discour- 
aging and business is growing tighter. 
The season in California will be better 
than was at first expected, and especially 
is this true for the northern and central 
portions of the state. The rains finally 
came in the southern part, but too late 
for the amount of good they might have 
done."’ 

Those who may be so fortunate as to 
have honey for sale had better not sel! it 
too cheap. Honey will be higher this year 
than ever, as the supply will not equal the 
demand. Good honey will bring at least 
sixteen to seventeen cents. 

This month is the one to begin prepar- 
ing for winter. All queenless colonies 
should be supplied with good, fertile, lay- 
ing queens. Weak colonies must be built 
up by feeding, or by giving frames of 
brood from stronger colonies. 

If bees are to winter on summer stands, 
let them be protected by a packing of 
wheat chaff or forest leaves. Corn stalks 
set around the hives afford great prutec- 
tion from the northern blasts. 

A good deal depends upon the arrange- 
ment of the combs in a hive for winter- 
ing. Place all fuil combs at the outside 
of the hive, leaving those that are par- 
tially full for the bees to cluster on. Let 
the colony be placed in the center, so 
that whether they go to one side or the 
other they can find honey. 

BEES AND STINGS. 

The well-known apiarist, the late Prof. 
Cheshire, says in his work on bees, on the 
matter of stinging: “The bee, quick as 
thought in the execution of her attacks, 
nevertheless does not inflict a wound un- 
til she has examined the nature of the 
surface to be punctured, using a pair of 
very beautiful organs called palpi, elab- 
orately provided with feeling-hairs and 
thin nerve ends. She is never so mad 








with anger but she has method in her 


GINSENG 


$25.00 invested now will make you $25,000 in eight 
years. 500,000,000 Chinese use it for medicine, Sead 
4 cents in stamps for Catalogue and Circulars, giv- 
ing valuable information on demand, prices and 
_ Book on ar and culture, ete., $1, if you 
01 seed or roots you got the $1 . 

sure crop to raise. . ” i eS 8 


W. E. BOYCE, Houston, Mo. 





Attention, Farmers! 


Our Celebrated Cylinder 
Grain Cleaners, cleans 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
flax, timothy and clover. 
Don't fail to write for 
testimonials and speciai 
see direct from manu- 
‘acturer to farmer; address 
Minneapolis Grain Clean- 
er Co., office 222 So. Third 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEE 
— 4 








THIS 


ore: - (Also 7 sizes be 
power mills), P liste free 
A, @. Bowsher Co., So. Bead, 


were Wm. KOENIG & CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
For Catalog and Prices of 


DICK’S Famous Patent Fee d 


and Ensilage 
SARE Want “Hone Satna PAY WEEKLY 














CUTTING MACHINERY, 
Stark Nursery, Louisiana, Mo; Dansville, 5.1. 


INTER WHEAT 


We have grown the hardiest and most reliab: 
kind here in the severe climate of Minnessen for 
years already. It maintained the whole ground 
and made a heavy yield when all other varieties 
winter killed ret, this last unfavorable winter 
and spring. Be on the safe side and sow only 
our Northern Grown Wheat. 
Pastures and Meadows can be best obtained 
with our Clover Grass Mixtures. If sown early 
this fall the grasses will be well rooted before win- 
ter sets In and a good Pasture or Meadow can 
be relied on for next year already. Write us for 
prices on Wheat, Rye and GRASS SEEDS. 

FARMER SEED CO., Faribault, Minn. 











madness, and some substances, applied to 
the skin, will almost, if not absolutely, 
save it from attack.” 

Commenting on this utterance, Editor 
Root of “Gleanings” says: “While I 
have great admiration for Mr. Cheshire, 
his own statements, viewed in the light 
of present developments on many a ques- 
tion, show that he is by no means in- 
fallible. I need only to refer to Professor 
Cook or Mr. Cowan for proof of it. On 
the point under consideration I think he 
is clearly wrong. If he had been a@ more 
practical man and had spent more time 
in the apiary, I think he would have been 
convinced that there is no substance un- 
der the heavens, when applied to the 
skin, that would ‘almost, if not absolute- 
ly, save it from attack.’ Cyprians and 
cross hybrids will make a dart like a bul- 
let; and the idea that they stop to feel 
before they apply their stings is amusing. 
I do not deny that there are certain or- 
gans called palpi; neither would I deny 
that bees do sometimes feel around for a 
good place to do their job; but that a bee 
is ‘never so mad’ that it does not feel for 
a good spot is putting it altogether too 
strongly.”’ 





THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 





If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
‘The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
being temperate the yeer round. The 
sugar beet industry as we'l as fruit cul- 
ture, etc., are prominent features of 
these agricultural districts. Send 2 cents 
pestage for a copy of “Lands’”’ to Geo. W. 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 





WE CAN'T DO IT 





without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turn the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in this work by furnishing list of per- 
sons to whom it might be well to send 





suitable printed matter? Address Bryan 
Snyder, G. P. A., Frisco Line, St. Louis, 
o. 
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Stock. 


Bellflower, Ill 


Live 


Bep. 20.—W. R. Loveless, 
Poland-Chinas. 


Oct. 4—Martin Flynn, Shorthorns, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Oct. 5.—E. S. Donahey, Shorthorns, 
ton, Ia. 
t. $.—Sensintaffer Bros., Brookfield, Mo 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 5.—J. W. Williams, 
land-Chinas. 
Oct. 10.—E. F. 
Poland-Chinas. 








New 


Cisco, Ills. Po- 


Hulbert, Stonington, IL!) 


Oct. 10.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaque 
Ii. Herefords. 
Oct. 11.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua 


Ill. Horses. 
Qc’. 13.—Bolin & Aaron, 
Poland-Chinas. 


Oct. 16.—W. B. 
Poland-Chinas. 


Oct. 16.—J. K. Alexander, 


Kickapoo, Kan. 
Crooks, 


Edenburg, Ii 


Bhorthorns. 

Oct. 17.—T. B. Hart, Edenburg, lil. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Oct. 17.—Arthur H. Jones, Shorthorns 
Delaware, O. 

Oct. 17.—Chas. Ott, Shorthoras, Hedrick 


Ta. 
Oct. 18.—H. O. 
Poland-Chinas. 
Oct. 30.—Ed. Burroughs, 
land-Chinas. 


Minnis, Edinburg, ll. 


E] Paso, Il. Po- 


Oct. 31.—E. E. Axline, UVak Grove, Me. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Nev. 1.—R. D. Burnham, Champaign, Ik. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 2.—C. N. Cutter, Hopedale, lil Po- 


land-Chinas. 

Nov. 9.—Charles Gulso, Chestnut, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Nov. 13.—John W. Funk, Jr., 
Il. Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 14—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, Ta 
Shortiorns. ji 

—S. M. Winslow, Oskalovsa, Mo., 

a se oodrie sh, Goodrich, Kan., and Paul 
Byrd, Chillicothe, Mo. Gal'cways. Sale 
at Kansas City. 

Nov. 15.—S. P. Emmons, Littreil and oth- 
ers, Mexico, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 20.—M. A. Thornton, Elliott, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Nov. 20.—M. A. Thornton, Elliott, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. Sale at Gibson, Ill. 

Nov. 22 and 23.—L.0gan Chappell, Mt 
Leonard, Mo. Waiter Waddell and Thos 

B. Smith. 


Hayworth, 


Sawyer, Lexington, Mo. C. 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here 
fords. Bale at Kansas City, Mo. 


Dec. 6-7.—-American Galloway Breeders 
Association. Galloways. Sale at Chi- 
cago. 

Dec. 11 and 12.—K. B. Armour and J. A. 
Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Mo. Here- 
fords. 

Dec. 13 and 14.—H. C. 
Bothweil. at Kansas City, Mo. 
horns. 

March 5, 19%1.—T. J. Wornell, 
Shorthorns, Kansas City, Mo 

F. B. Sotham. 


Duncan and Geo 
Short- 


Mosby, Mo. 


Jan. 22, 23, 24 and 2%.—T. 
Chillicothe, Mo., and others, at Kansas 
City. 

Feb. 14.—Ed. Burroughs, El Paso, Ill. Po- 


land-Chinas. 


HEREFORD SALE DATES AT KANSAS 
CITY, MO. 


Jan. 15-16. Guage ¢ & Simpson. Here- 
fords. 

Feb. 7.—Steel Bros. and Eagle & Son. 
Herefords. 

Feb. 8.—N. E. Mosier and H. C. Taylor. | 
Herefords. 


Feb. 28-March 1.—C. A. Stannard and 


others. Herefords. 
April 2:3.—Colin Cameron. Herefords. 
- Feb, 17-22.—Armour and others. Here- 
fords. 
GEORGE HARNED IS DEAD. 





From the Bunceton, Mo., ‘Eagle’ we 
learn of the death of Mr. George Harned, 
which occurred September 1, at the home 


of his’ son, Benj. Harned, near Bunceton. | 


Mr. Harned was well known to stock men, 
he having been a Shorthorn breeder for 
many years. In 18% he established the 
Idlewild shorthorn herd now owned by | 
his son, W. P. Harned. 


THAT PHOTOGRAPH 





Of the T. S. Chapman Cattle. 





We are greatly disappointed in not be- 
ing able to present in this issue of the 


RURAL WORLD a picture of the T. 8. | 


Chapman cattle, mentioned in our last 
issue as having topped the market at 6 
cents. Unfavorable conditions attended 
the taking of the photograph, and this | 
proved to be of such a character that it 
could not be photo-engraved satisfactor- 
ily. We wanted to show our readers, as 
near as photography would do so, what 


sort of cattle brought at two years of age | 


$77.82 a head, and give them a suggestion 
as to what our St. Louis National Stock 
Yards can do for those who have the 
right kind of stuff for sale, and especially 
when sales are made through so efficient 
salesmen as the Evans-Snider-Buel Com- 
pany. This popular live stock commission 
house, by the way, has branches at Chi- 
cago, Kansas Ctiy and Omaha, in addi- 
tion to the one at the National Yards. 
This company, which is the one the RU- 
RAL WORLD depends upon for its live 
stock market quotations, has achieved a 
record second to none in the number and 
importance of its splendid sales, and its 
popularity is well earned by the excel- 
lence of its service and good business 
methods. 

We will in future issues present illus- 
trations showing what these people are 
doing. 


DISEASED ARGENTINE CATTLE AT 
CAPE TOWN. 





Consul-Genera!l Stowe writes from Cape 
Town, May 15, 1900: 

Large numbers of slaughter stock have 
been arriving here from the Argentine 
Republic, but a recent occurrence may 
possibly prevent future shipments. A 
cargo of live cattle afflicted with the 
“foot-and-mouth disease,’’ known as Epi- 
zootic aphtha, was quarantined, but thir- 
ty-nine escaped, and after a hunt twenty- 
seven were shot. The cattle were wild, 
and, during the time which elapsed be- 
tween their escape and their death, roam- 
ed over a large tract of country and 








$100 REWARD $100. 





The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dread- 
th. has becn able to 

cure in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. ilu!l's 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
eget foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its w . The proprietors have so much 
faith in its -curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 





that it fails to cure. Send for list oF testi- 
; meres 


Address, 

we CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold > Druggists, 7 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


Eight-Mile, Mv. | 


herds of colonial cattle. It 
was a previous arrival 


mixed with 
seems that there 
of infe« 
mn ship and some of the meat sent 
ushore The governor of the colony has 
issued an order prohibiting the landing of 
cattle or sheep from the Argentine PRe- 


iblic and Uruguay at any port or place | 


in the colony 


There is a good opening here for slaugh- | 


cattle, and Americans should try to 
secure a share of this trade. 


AUSTRALIAN V8. AMERICA 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Consul Halstead writes from Birming- 
under date of June 26, 1900: 

The Sydney correspondent of Sell's 
Commercial Intelligence’ reports: 

Advices from South Africa state that 
the British and colonial troops prefer 
Australian meat to that imported from 
| America; consequently large orders have 
| been placed with colonial houses, but the 
increcsing scarcity of live stock will occa- 
| sion considerable delay in their execution. 
|The American tinned meats are declared 
lto be inferior in quality to the Australian 
| commodity but Americans in Melbourne 
and Sydney hint at the possibility of a 
| quantity of low-grade goods having found 
their way into the South African market. 
There has certainly been a lot of rubbish 
| sent thither, a matter to which the Unit- 
led States consuls will probably give some 
little 


MEAT 


ham 


attention 

| It should be noted that English com- 
mercial publications always anticipate 
effective work from American consuls. If 
it be true that low-grade tinned meats 
have been sent by the big American pack- 
ing houses to South Africa, and for this 
reason Australian meat is preferred to 
American meat, it is simply another il- 
lustration of the shortsightedness of some 
American manufacturers. 


JUDGING BBEF CATTLE 


| 





(From the paper read at the January 
| meeting of the Minnesota State Agricul- 
| tural Society by Prof. Thomas Shaw.) 
Let us gather around the ring while the 
| judge is engaged in judging beef cattle. 
|A number of animals are before him. The 
animals will be surveyed in a general 
way, not dwelling toe long on each. In 
| this way an impression is conveyed to the 
mind as to where the winners are, and 
explain it as we may, this first impression 
is usually correct. These animals should 
then be drawn for further comparison. 
They should be compared as to compact- 
ness of frame, development of back, of 
fore and hind quarters and of rib, and 
handling qualities. These are leading es- 
and are important in the order 
Compactness of form that brings 
depth and moderate 
secure weight. 
development of back, including 
width all along, and good 
| handling are necessary to furnish a large 
percentage of valuable meat, and these 
points are important in the order named. 


sentials 
named, 
| with it much width, 
length is necessary to 
Good 


| straightness, 


A good beast means one wide, deep and 
ifull. Its stamina and 
good weight in the forequarter. A good 
hindquarter is long, wide and full, 
|Its presence secures much of the most 
valuable meat. The good, round, deep 
spring of close-spaced and well-hidden 
ribs accompany the wide back and give 
capacity to the deep barrel enclosed be- 
tween parallel and bottom lines. The 
handling is very imporiant, since it tells 
the nature of the digestion in all animals, 
| the capacity for expansion in growing 
| animals, and the degree of finish in the 
}animals ready for the block. In handling 
young animals, look more particularly 
for vibration under gentle pressure on 
| the side, accompanied by lateral move- 
}ment of the hand, for an easy filling of 
the hand with soft skin when it is gently 
Sebo: over the ribs, and for softness 
}and elasticity under gentle pressure of 
| the finger tips on any part of the body, 
| but more especially on the loin and shoul- 
der blade. If these are well covered, all 
parts of the frame are almost certain to 
be likewise well covered. In handling ma- 
ture animals, the indications are prac- 
j tically the same, attaching less import- 
}ance to the filling of the hand with skin, 
since the necessity for further develop- 
ment is not so necessary. In handling 
| the finished animals for the block, look 
| rather for firmness of flesh than for its 
| softness and elasticity. And here let me 
fenter protest against overmuch handling 
and pressing while cattle are being 
| judged. It is the gentle pressure of the 
finger tips that conveys the sensation. 
Heavy pressure prevents the sensation 
and incommodes the animal. 

A due regard must then be had to the 
size, form and elegance of the head. Look 
for a head of only moderate size, clean 
cut and handsome, for limbs inclining to 
fine, clean and firmly placed, and lay due 
stress on symmetry; that is, the harmony 
and even balance of all the parts, and 
smoothness of the same. 

Shovld the contest be so close, however, 
as to perplex the judge, then every de- 
tail of form must be weighed. The head, 
eye, ear, muzzel, forehead, horns, poll, 
cheeks, jaws, nostrils must all be taken 
into account, Of the neck, the size at the 
junction with the head, the length, the in- 
crease in the width and depth towards 
the shoulder, the nature of the blending 
with the shoulder, the presence or ab- 
sence of throatiness, and the amount of 
development must be measured with a 
| careful eye; and so of every feature of 
the body and limb in the entire animal. 

SHOW ANIMALS OFTEN TOO FAT.— 
In judging breeding animals of beef 
types, men have erred grievously in 
usually giving the awards to the fattest 
animals. They have rather looked for 
that fullness and smoothness which gives 
the animals the appearance of a magnifi- 
cently stuffed skin. In other words, they 
have put a premium on bringing animals 
to that degree of finish which ruins them 
for breeding. When men who are noted 
as breeders, and yet are not exhibitors, 
are questioned as to their reasons for not 
entering the show rings, they have the 
one answer: they cannot afford to sacri- 
fice their animals. Why should fairs be 
the promoters of such sacrifice? If there 
must be sacrifice in preparing products 
for the show ring, then there is assuredly 
something wrong about the system that 
calls for the sacrifice. Why do judges 
thus ignore breeding qualities when they 
are judging breeding animals? Because 
they allow themselves to be controlled by 
fashion, and have not the courage of 
their convictions. They are too cowardly 
to attempt to dam this stream of popular 
sentiment in the onlooking crowd, which 
is sweeping so many of the best animals 
that ever walked the earth into a mael- 
strom of uselessness. 

But in this matter there are indications 
of a change, of which the following para- 


presence insures 


deep, 














ted cattle, which were slaughtered | 


graph in the instructions of judges in 
beef classes in the prize list, issued by the 
Minnesota State Agricultural Society in 
18%, is an example ‘In making awards 


in the beef classes, the judges are in- 
' structed to lay much stress on the evi- 
dence of superior breeding qualities. 
When animals show evidence of having 
been ‘overdone’--overloaded with flesh— 
to the evident injury of their breeding 


qualities, they are to be marked down ac- 
cordingly."’ May similar instructions be 
inserted in every prize list. 

HOW TO KNOW WHEN TOO FAT.— 
But one may ask, how is the judge to 
know when beef animals are overdone? 
How can he tell when they are injured 
for breeding? What is meant by that 
“finest bloom” that you have been talk- 
ing about? Confessedly, these questions 
are not easily answered, for what is indi- 
cated by them is not always easily dis- 
covered. But they are susceptible of dis- 
cernment by the expert judge. One ani- 
mal may be able to reproduce, but it is a 
foregone conclusion that such reproduc- 
tion is a travesty on successful breeding. 
Another animal will be successful in its 
reproduction. It is the indications of the 
latter that should be sought for by the 
judge. Animals are overdone when they 
come into the show ring on gouty limbs 
that are labored in their movement. They 
are overdone when the fat rises up in 
rolls on various parts of the body. And 
an animal is overdone when the flesh has 
become so firm that it has lost its spring- 
iness. Such animals are ripe. When ani- 
mals are in finest bloom in the show ring, 
and are yet not overdone for breeding, 
there is an almost indefinable something 
about them that is at once detected by 
the practiced eye. It is a splendid skin, 
covering enough of flesh to give the ani- 
mals a handsome appearance, insomuch 
that the eye loves to rest upon them be- 
cause it is resting upon what is natural 
and fitting. It is characterized by the ab- 
sence of that fullness which gives the ani- 
mal the appearance of a stuffed pudding. 
It is accompanied by the nice, soft and 
abundant amplitude of skin and mossi- 
ness of hair, which speaks of unimpeded 
activity in the circulatory system in the 
entire animal. Like the well-trained sol- 
dier, the animal can stand without dis- 
comfort and when moving there is grace 
and ease in its movement. When an ani- 
mal requires two men to take it around 
the show ring, one leading before and an- 
other switching it on the legs behind with 
a whip that stings, it is overdone for 
breeding. 

ANIMALS FOR THE BLOCK.—It is 
different, however, with animals intended 
for the block. The question in judging 
them is not fitness for living, but fitness 
for dying. Symmetry and bloom and ac- 
tion do not count for so much in these. 
The question is rather one of depth of 
flesh, refinement of limb, smoothness and 
ripeness. The winners in these classes 
are not necessarily the largest animals, 
although size and other good furnishings 
should certainly defect a less size with 
equally good furnishings. In picking out 
prize winners in this class, look first for a 
well-covered carcass, with much depth of 
firm, ripe flesh all over it, but especially 
in the more valuable parts. Reject patch- 
iness and rolls of fat under the skin in 
proportion as they appear, for these are 
essentially blubber, and such blubber is 
waste. Then look for at least a fair de- 
gree of refinement of head and limb, for 
without these there will be overmuch 
bone in the carcass. And, finally, look for 
smcothness; that is the absence of prom- 
inence at the shoulder points, the hook 
points and the pin bones. If these are 
prominent, the animal will not kill well, 
and if there is a tendency to undue dis- 
tention of the paunch the waste in dress- 
ing will be increased. 

SIRES AND PROGENY.—In making 
certain special awards as between sires 
and a certain number of the progeny, and 
between animals of different breeds, what 
is the judge to do in the absence of any 
rules to guide him? He should lay the 
most stress upon general individual ex- 
cellence, and next to that upon resem- 
blence in the progeny. These are the evi- 
dences of prepotency in the sire; that is, 
of the ability to reproduce his likeness in 
the progeny; and they are the evidences 
of a prepotency of the right kind, which 
is certainly the most valuable character- 
istic in any sire. In the latter instance, 
he should first consider individual excel- 
lence as to development in the essentials 
of beef form, and next to that he should 
weigh the evidences which relate to cor- 
rect breed type. 

Shall he give his reasons for making 
the awards to the onlookers? Certainly, 
if the rules of the agricultural fair admit 
of this, and if they do not they ought to. 
They should require it, for such work is 
highly educative. But in large fairs it 
must be done with much precision and 
brevity, and while it may be allowable 
for onlookers at exhibitions to put a ques- 
tion, discussion of the answer then and 
there is not for a moment to be tolerated. 
But it should not be forgotten that to 
make this valuable feature of judging 
general will add to the number of expert 
judges required. At small fairs such a 
practice ought to do great good and at 
large fairs with less of leisure to the 
judge it may also accomplish much. 

Are the exhibitors to pout or grumble, 
or storm, or sulk, or find fault with the 
management because the awards have 
gcne against them? Yes, if they are to 
act like spoiled and petted children. No, 
if they are to act like men. As a rule, the 
management do the best they can in seek- 
ing judges. No one is more anxious than 
the management that good judging shall 
be done, unless it is the judge. All too 
seldom does the thought dawn upon the 
exhibitors that the expert judge may pus- 
sibly have a more correct conception of 
animal form than they have. True, an 
exhibitor is not to submit to unjust judg- 
ment, but the remedy for this is pre- 
scribed in all prize lists. It does not con- 
sist in a manifestation of anger when the 
awards are made. 


Mr. W. F. Young. 

Dear Sir: About three years ago a hard 
bunch or cyst formed on the upper part 
of one ear, about the size of a large pea, 
remaining in that form for about one 
year. It was not sore and did not trouble 
me, therefore I did nothing to remove it, 
but in time it enlarged and was trouble- 
some. I used Absorbine for only two or 


three weeks, several times a day, and 
at that it disappeared. Respectfully 
yours, 


G. A. PHELPS, Springfield, Mass. 





Send for sample copy of “Hunter's 
Trade Trapper,’’ Gallipolis, Ohio. De 





voted to interests of hunters, trappers, 
raw fur dealers. See ad, page §. 


HIGH PRICES FOR STOCK. 


“There is much alarm felt among the 
stock raisers of Missouri over the dis- 
covery of Texas fever among the large 
herds on the ranges in the southwestern 
part of the state, ana especially in Ozark 
County,” said Col. J. R. Rippey, secre- 
tary of the Missouri State Board of Agri- 
culture, at the Laclede yesterday, to a 
“Globe-Democrat” reporter. Col. Rippey 
is also secretary of the State Fair Asso- 
ciation. “This is the only part of Mis- 
sourt where there is known to be any 
disease among cattle, but the fact that it 
is spreading makes the situation a grave 
one. The disease was introduced into this 
state by some unknown parties who 
smuggled about 100 head of Southern cat- 
tle across the border. We are doing all 
that we can to stamp out the disease and 
will also make an effort to punish the 
guilty parties, 

“The cattle feeders of the state are pre- 
paring to feed the usual number this year, 
notwithstanding the fact that feeding 
eattle are very scarce and extremely 
high. Some few are holding off in hopes 
of securing lower prices, but I do not look 
for cattle to go much lower, if any. In 
Northeastern Missouri the cattlemen are 
buying corn direct from the fields, and 


will feed in large numbers. Missouri 
usually produces immense quantities of 
hogs, but this season they are very 


searce. I do not know how to account for 
this condition. Hogs are high and most 
of the pork raisers are holding on to their 
stock. The past season has been a profit- 
able one to the hog raisers, for there has 
been little hog cholera in this state, and 
the loss from that source has been re- 
duced to the minimum. 


THE LAND LE: ABING PROBLEM 


The Third Annual Report ofthe Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, which has 
just been issued from headquarters in 
Denver, will be read with interest by all 
those interested in the land leasing con- 
troversy, as it contains, among other 
things, a complete verbatim report of the 
discussion had at the Fort Worth meet- 
ing on this important subject. There has 
been much said about the proceedings at 
that convention and now, for the first 
time, the full proceedings are before the 
public to see for themselves just what 
was done at that meeting. In addition to 
this important matter, the large volume 
is completely filled with papers on import- 
ant live stock subjects, statistical and 
general information for stockmen of the 
greatest value, and every stockman 
should have a copy. These annual publi- 
cations of the National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation are becoming more valuable evéry 
year and no stockman’s library is com- 
plete without these volumes. They con- 
tain a perfect mass of valuable informa- 
tion and are fully illustrated with por- 
traits and other subjects. In addition to 
the report of the convention, the volume 
contains an interesting appendix giving a 
condensed statement of the resources of 
the eity of Denver and the advantages as 
a live stock and commercial center, which 
is exceedingly valuable to that metropo- 
lis 

Every delegate to the Fort Worth con- 
vention will receive a copy free, and oth- 
ers can obtain them by writing to the 
Secretary, Charles F. Martin, Denver, 
Colo., and enclosing 20 cents for paper 
bound and 25 cents for cloth bound copies 


MOLASSES AS FOOD FOR CATTLE. 





“The very short cane crop of 1890 is 
develeping an active demand for low- 
grade molasses. The low price at which 
grade molasses. The low prices at which 
ber of years, and the fact that consider- 
able quantities of it are thrown away for 
lack of markets, attracted the attention 
of the live stock feeders of England, and 
immense quantities of molasses have re- 
cently been sent abroad for horse and 
cattle feed, our own people seeming to be 
comparatively ignorant of the great food 
value of this by-product of sugar planta- 
tions,”’ says the “Louisiana Planter.” 

“The matter has been exhaustively dis- 
cussed by the Sugar Planters’ Association 
recently, and it may be accepted as a fact 
that molasses is just as good horse and 
mule and cattle feed in Louisiana as in 
England, and it were far better to feed it 
here on the plantations to our horses, 
mules and cattle, saving the cost of ship- 
ment to the city, of barrels and reship- 
ment to Europe. 

“As molasses is a liquid food, it took a 
long while for many of our planters to 
get ready to use it. It was found that 
the best way to give molasses to live 
stock was to give them a free supply of 
it always accessible, and they would 
then gauge the quantity to be eaten by 
their own inclination and no harmful 
results followed, whereas, the animals 
fatten and become sleek and glossy in ap- 
pearance, and the general effects are very 
satisfactory. 

“As this season there will be less than 
one-half the normal supply of the low- 
grade molasses, there will be little of- 
fered for sale, unless our sugar planters 
should find prices so high as to justify 
them in selling what they have and 
buying grain foods to take the place of 
it. We think that even this, if it were 
done, should be done with great care, 
as molasses is far better stock food than 
most people appreciate, and its use by 
working animals to the extent of five or 
ten pounds per day per animal can hardly 
be replaced in excellent result by any 
other food, excepting oats.”’ 

CATTLEMEN DESTROY SHEEP. 


——~ - 





Walsenburg, Colo., September 6.—Re- 
ports from Sharpsdale, a small town near 
Mount Blanco, in Southern Colorado, say 
that the feud over the use of the range 
which has long existed between cattle- 
men and sheepmen, reached a climax this 
week, when the eattlemen drove 3,000 
sheep over a high precipice. The trouble 
has grown out of the scarcity of water 
along the water courses. Where grass 
remained, the sheep were pastured, and 
after they had once passed, the cattle 
refused to eat and either died or became 
very poor. 

The cattlemen rose in revolt and cor- 
ralled about 3,000 sheep. The sheepmen 
protested, but being unarmed, they could 
do nothing. The sheep were driven down 
a narrew gulch, at the foot of which an 
ancient waterfall had hollowed out a pit 
over 400 feet deep. The cowboys urged 
the frightened sheep on until the leaders 
paused at the brink. The press behind 
them forced them over, and the others 
followed. Some of the last, who fell on 
the bodies of the first, were not killed, 
but the majority were mangled to death. 
It is sald that the entire country has 





cures. 


RE YOU FULL OF GINGER? If you want health and vigor, 
ee ee ean 


good appetite and 


sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 


uystem and makes you a new creature. It not only makes you 


berves, 
improves the appetite, induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 
feel well, it makes you really well. Itgives you that vim and 
vigor which makes 
JAXATIVE A 


VITAL TABLETS, the quick and safe cure for Constipation, Nervous Dys- 
pepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Affections, the ‘‘Biues” and all attend- 
ant evils. It aids digestion, purifies the blood, strengthens the 


It contains 
no narcotics nor bromides nor other injvricus 


drugs. We give the formula with every box. 


You 


know exactly what you are taking. Originally put up 
siciars’ use. Ask your druggist for a 


FREE SAMPLE. tute, but co us boom for our 


book on ‘‘Health” and we wil] send you a free sample, sufficient for you to try 





Price 10c and 25c per box. Don’t delay se 


If he hasn’t it, don’t take a substi- 


it and test its merits to your own éatisfaction. Isn't it worth trying free? It positively 


nding. 


The Modern Remedy Co., Kewanee, Ill. 











STOCK NOTES. 

DAVIESS CO., MO., CATTLE SALES.— 
We happened to get our ‘‘Missourian op- 
tics’’ on four “fair-sized’"’ checks, this 
week, for cattle sold last week, in total 
sum of $11,123 and divided among the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: Cort Feurt, $1,320; T. 
A. Feurt, $508.9; E. M. Foley, $1,895.25, 
and James A. Feurt, $3,828. The cattle 
represented by these sums were a part of 
the 27 car load that were on the Chicago 
market from this county last Saturday.— 
Gallatin Democrat. 

KANSAS CITY CATTLE SALES.—A 
sale and show of Shorthorn and Here- 
ford cattle, with probably the largest 
amount of money ever hung up for prizes 
at an exhibition of these breeds of cattle, 
will be held at the stock yards here from 
October 16 to 26. The holding of this big 
show here establishes the fact that Kan- 
sas City is the center of the fine stock in- 
dustry of the country. 

The prizes for this show will amount in 
the aggregate to more than $21,000—$11,000 
in the Shorthorn classes and $10,000 in the 
Hereford contests. There will be 150 
Shorthorns on sale and at least 500 of 
them in the show. The number of Here- 
fords entered for sale is 250 and there will 
be as many, if not more, of the “white 
faces’’ in the show ring as of the Short- 
horns. The show and sales department of 
the stock yards will be repaired and re- 
furnished for this big show. It is to be 
an important event in the fine stock in- 
dustry in America. 

Four of the members of the American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association are here 
to-day to make preliminary arrangements 
for the show. This association will have 
charge of the Shorthorn end of it. Its 
president, C. E. Leonard, who has a stock 
farm at Bellaire, Mo., is here; and so are 
J. H. Pickerill, of Springfield, Ill, the 
secretary, and N. H. Gentry, ot Sedalia, 
and B. O. Cowan, of Newpoint, Mo., 
members. 

Frank Rockefeller of Cleveland, O., the 
Standard Oil magnate, is a stockholder 
of the association. He is in Kansas City 
to-day, but is not taking part in the ar- 
rangements for the show. 

“Shorthorns are on the rising wave,” 
said Mr. Leonard this morning. “At a 
sale held in Chicago August 7, Shorthorns 
sold at an average of $793.64 a head, the 
highest prices received at a Shorthorn 
sale in sixteen years. The big prizes 
hung up for the Kansas City sale next 
October will attract the best stock from 
all over the country. Eleven thousand 
dollars for a single breed at a fine stock 
show is the largest sum ever given in 
prizes. 

“The Shorthorns and Herefords are bred 
in this section of the country and then 
shipped farther west for the great herds 
of the ranges. The increase in the num- 
ber of thoroughbred shorthorns and Here- 
ferds raised will better the quality of all 
the best cattle of the country. Range 
caitle are being ‘bred up’ now nearer to 
the high standards of thoroughbreds.” 
The Shorthorn show to be held this fall 
will be the first ever given under the au- 
spices of the American Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association. This association has 
been in existence eighteen years, and dur- 
ing that time has edited the Shorthorn 
herd book. The association will give $5,000 
of the money to be offered in prizes and 


dividuals. 
MESSRS. JOHN HEDGES & SON, 
Pana, Ill., who are well-known to RU- 


RAL WORLD readers, have an advertise- 
ment in this issue to which we ask atten- 
tion. Their herds of Hereford cattle and 
Poland-China hogs are of the best. Exile 
63243, a brother to Earl of Shadeland 224, 
heads the herd of Herefords, which is 
made up of individuals of the best strains 
of blood. There are now in the herd 
some splendid young bulls that can be 
bought at reasonable figures considering 
the quality and breeding. The Poland- 
China herd is headed by Chief Perfection, 


Jr., 55505A, by Chief Perfeetion 32199; 
dam U. S. Queen 88614, by U. S. Chief 24609; 


second dam, Sadie T. %570, by L.'s Te- 
cumseh 20499. This boar at the Texas 
State Fair in 1898 won first premium in 
class, sweepstakes as best boar of the 
breed and sweepstakes for best boar and 


get. He has proven to be a _ splendid 
breeder in Messrs. Hedges’ hands, fully 
equaling his great half brother, Chief 


Perfection 2d. Another fine boar in this 
herd is the two-year-old Ideal Tecumseh 
HOTA, by Chief Teeumseh 8d. 38233, he 
by Chief Tecumseh 24 14579; dam Free 
Trade Beauty 133576, by Hardy's Free 
Trade 40689, by Free Trade 2d 83889, by 
Free Trade 15729. This boar was the first 
prize yearling in a class of 18 entries at 
the Iowa Siate Fair in 1899, second in 
Sweepstakes and headed the sweepstake 
ot four swine the get of one boar. This 
boar’s pedigree shows nothing but win- 
ners, and he is himself one of the great 
beers of the breed. There are few breed- 
ers that have two better boars at the 
head of their herds than have the Messrs. 
Hedges. Their brood sows are by such 
noted boars as Chief Perfection 24, Chief 
Tecumseh 2d, Look Me Over, Look Out, 
Illinois Chief, A.’s Tecumseh, U. 8. Chief, 
Jr., Guy’s Likeness and Free Trade, and 
they are no disgrace to their ancestors. 
The young stock offered for sale is what 
might be expected from such sows and 
sired by the boars named, In fast, Messrs. 








taken up arms, 


Hedges never had a better lot of young 
stock to offer to the public than this sea- 


the remainder has been contributed by in- | 
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Baron inorndaie 123,000; 
since 1856, and are great milkers. Cal! on or address 


LLS FOR SALE! 


Dark Koun or april 3v,"18¥o at 9200. or will trade him for heifers. Also 4-year 
bulls by Baron Thorndale and out of dams of Easterday and Secret, these strains have herd 


'e been in 
L G JONES, Towanda, [1 





Gentry Bros. 





, oedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, as- 
sisted by Waterloo Duke of Cedar 
Vale 133065, and Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 24 133066 heads ourj hera 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure 
Scotch and Scotch topped cows ofjthe 
most fashionable families. 


86 Young Bulls and Heifers 
for sale at reasonable 
prices. Parties met at 
train. Farm 2 miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO. 20. 
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Cruickshank Re: Also some th fer 
—sired b 


= Spartan Hero 77932, out of Imp. Golden Thistle 
Lady by hemolon of England. This blood made Creletapnet fam 
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IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS ! 


bulls, 20 yearling ee 
males. 


the State and 30 pure 
bots in iseeviee, ote note his 
Vol: 26, by Roan Gauntlet, Golden 


HARNED, “VERMONT, Cooper Co., Mo. 








Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top 
Stock of Fall ages and botb sex for sale. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and dACKS. 


and Bates mostly. Berkshires bases pigee in America and 
Call on or address, 


H. GENTRY, SEDALIA, 





Located at Hast St. Louis, 


©.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres, 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


C, T. JONES, General Mgr. 


L. W. KRAKB, Aset. Jen’! Magr. 





ere not related to bulls. Address, 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky t One 
is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also Hn jaw eltios heif- 


PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, WO, 





pure ioe with individual merit the standard. 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! ‘sitet? 


headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Crone Hom, 


by oones. Females are pot ure Scotch and 
oung stock of both sex for sale. . 





f Sharon, P: 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


ym = Sonne | Balls and ah 5 Yearling tocreggpar all reds, for sale, out of cows of the Kirkle 





them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town 


Rose 
te Kirklevington, Duke of Haszelhurst ith, 123052 and_ Wood: 


families, and sired b; er ~ P violet 
dale Victor 128017. and see 


J. F. FINLEY, Brecken: A Mo. 





Trade-Marks 


“Pasteur Vaccine” 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


—~ BLACK LEG 


Nearly 2,000,000 successfully treated in U.S 


Cheap, safe and easy to use. Pamphlet with full particul fficial end te 
and testimonials sent FREE on epplication. tes eet 


Pasteur Vaccine Co.,, cnicazo. 


BRANCHES: St. Paul, Kansas City, 


_ and Canada during the last 5 years. 


Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 
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was —_ selected 

and Poland- 

China “bo “Does of of 7 hatha panne ‘strains, extra 
ung cattle and hogs for sale; write your 
Toutht ‘visitors welcome; farm adjoining town on 
K. ©. Seott &M. Ry. 8.W.COX, S Greenfield, Mo. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


Berkshire Hogs. wo gga Light Lon oy 
Golden Seabright Stock and eggs 
sale. Coles 
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J. “LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 
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| and horses held in America, 
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any 5 M. VENP 
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‘s Live STOCK AUCTIONEERS, 
Write before claiming dates. 








son. It will be advisable for RURAL 
WORLD readers to send for a catalog. It 
is the ambition of these gentlemen to 
breed stock that will please their cus- 
tomers. 

L. O. BERRYMAN, Franklin, Il., who 
is advertising some breeding stock for 
Sale in this issue, says: “I am offering 
four superior animals. Last September, 
at the Illinois State Fair, I secured the 
first premium on buck lamb that is now 
at the head of my flock of Cotswolds. 
The yearlings I am offering are as good 
and some think one of them is better. 
The spring lamb is by the State Fair win- 
ner, and if shown it would take a dandy 
to down him. In regard to the herd boars, 
Minnis’ Look Out needs no introduction 
to the Poland-China world, as he is a hog 
with a national reputation. He is five 
years old, is active, vigorous and as mel- 


' 
JONES, DAVENPORT, 1A, | 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


8 Heret f heifers. 
Wl ne ee Ee OSHER & 08 
| Salisbury, Mo. 





' Shorthorn Heifers 


FOR py an Baron a , Lay out of 
pn Call on all'on or wares ily, at a bargain if taken 


ELL BROS.. Ler’'s Sum™rrt. MO. 





50 SBORTRORE BULLS and HEIFERS 
They were sired by the famous Red 

Deuerhe ‘09704. Grand. Victor 135844, and 
the $525 bull, Duke of Hardson 123067. First snd 
last pure Cruickshanks the other two Cruickshank 
crosses. Five roans, others reds. Good individuals. 
For prices, etc.. address 

W.H.H. STEPHESS. Bunceton. Mo. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


spore of Retill 34 seus Heathen Lad 24 beads 
ne families. For sale: Chotce 
‘atson Judson. 


youne Bros.. 
Roitiran Go. Mo. J. T. Watson, Megr.. EK. R. Sta. 


JOKN MORRIS, GHILLIGOTHE, MO 


waa ondtureeenotoeen arn hae 


S. P. EMMONS 

















low as a spring pig, and an excellent 
breeder. I offer him for no fault what- 
ever, but need a change of boars. Com- 
bination Chief is one of the old Chief j 
Tecumseh 2d’s best sons, is in the prime { 
of life, three years old, very deep, well- j 
formed hog, has finish and quality and 
puts it on his get. Either of these hogs 





are a rare bargain. I have about 70 pigs; 
will probably hold sale about Noy. 1.” 


Combination Shorthorn 
Cattle Sale 
** MEXICO, MO., NOV. 15, 1900. 


The blood of the following great bulle largely 
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St. Lovis County at least sixty days be- 
fore the fair. The entries are to be made 
to F. W. Brooks, the secretary of the as- 
sociation, at Altheim. 





Creve Coeur on the St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Colorado, the Missouri Pacific 
and Midland Electric. 


velop into a good-natured horse, but it 
is artificial school drilled, not 
greatness. One need but look at the 
great trotters of the past decade for ex- 
ample, with little handling, a great three- 
year-old and from then on until her re- 
tirement improved. Alix was an excellent 
three-year-old and a grand four-year-old. 
Directum was a colt trotter. Peter the 
Great trotted in 2:12% as a three-year-old. 
In fact, the list is a long one of horses 
|that showed by their early speed that 
nature had endowed them with the trot- 
ing horse, without which no horse can be 
Wilkes Boy made 4 natural trotter. 

excellent showing at the Readville | 
ting. Courier Journal (2:06%) and | 
rk Boy (2:00%) were by him, and Royal 
Shildon (2:%) was got by Constan 
of Wilkes Boy. 
first money and 








-ourier-Journal, 2:06; York Boy, 2:0%%; 
-oval R. Sheldon, 2:06; Grattan Boy, 2:08, 
i Lady Geraldine, 2:11%, are awakening 
terest in the unfortunate son of George 
Vilkes. Their earnings will figure up 
etty well this fall. 





rhe descendants of 


A right good pacer with a history at- 
tached showed up at the Iowa state fair 
t last week. It was Vyzant Star, in the 

| stable of J. H. Lish, the well-known 
All| 
Ba | driver of Manson, Ia., says “Sport of the 

Vyzant Star showed up so good 


(2:12%4), a son 
ree of them won 
ed their records. 


| West.” 

in his race: by forcing Lady Amber out 
‘in 2:14% (outside watches 2:13%) that I 
took occasion to inquire about him. Mr. 
Lish said: Well, I'll tell you about this 
pacer, for I think he’s a real pacer. He 
came to my stable about May 1, right off 
a farm, where he had never been used for 
any other purposes except doing the farm 
work. Last year he did his share on a 
three-horse binder, and in April of this 
|year John Holbrook of Manson bought 
him for $66, kept him a few days and sold 
him to C. J. Lent of the same place, who 
still owns him. Then I took him. Well, 
he learned to pace very fast, and I’ve 
started him at a few of the pumpkin 
shows and won without having to put 
him into the list. I brought him down 
here to see how he'd act in faster com- 
pany, and you see what he did. I think 
he can step a mile track in 2:10 right now. 
But I'll lay him up now.” He is a good- 
looking bay gelding, four years old, by 
| Vyzant, 2:174, dam by Abdallah Star. 
He wears the straps but looks like a real 
good pacer, as he doesn’t tire and his be- 
havior under Lish's tutorage is the very 
best. 


The fire at the Providence, R. I., track 
!was a most disastrous affair. The second 
heat of the 2:14 pace had just been worked 
off when an alarm of fire was sounded 
from up the stretch. It hardly seemed a 
moment from the time the flames were 
| first discovered before it was evident that 
a flerce conflagration had set in. Narra- 
| Sansett Park is the home of the Rhode 


uld Cresceus win the $20,000 stallion 

it Readville, Mass., a match race is 

kely to be made with Jupe, 2:07%. D. 

Snell, owner and trainer of Jupe, would 

+ enter the stallion in the Readville 

tee because he did not care to take 

hances driving among so many, and he 

would not allow anyone else to drive his 

but he says he wi! match Jupe 
the winner of the stake. 


horse, 
gainst 


‘Ima belongs to that class of horses 
trotters. He always 
wuld show speed. He could beat 2:20 in 
is two-year-old form. The great trotter 
the future will be the matured colt 
rotter. The innate greatness that made 
im distinguished as a two-year-old will 
vhen « matured horse make what he is. 
\l) things being equal, the great colt will 
evelop into a better horse than an or- 
inary one. While this is not’ an ironclad 
Je now, it wiil be in the next decade. 


B 
hat are natural 





Probably the most remarkable cam- 
paign made this season has been that of 
Boralma, 2:09%, the great four-year-old 
gelding in the Lawson stable. He has 
won all of his races, and though lame, 
there is nothing in his class to beat him. 
If he is fit he will no doubt start in the 
Transylvania at Lexington. There he will 
meet the Wilkes Boy trotter, York Boy, | 
2-095, who is also as yet unbeaten. These 
two, with Georgena, 2:08%; Lord Derby, 
20814; Nuretta, 2:00%, should furnish the 
best Transylvania in history. 





The St. Louis Fair Association, | 
the leadership of President Robert Aull, | stable room for the horses 
will have one of its old-time fairs com- | hundreds of feet of sheds erected for cat- 
mencing Oct. Ist and continuing through | tle, sheep and swine. It was in the last 
the week. Six thousand and four hundred of the large stables and at the commence- 
dollars are offered in the speed depart-!ment of the sheds that the flames 
ment alone for trotters and pacers, aside | were discovered, Several of the horses 
from the very liberal premiums offered | that occupied stalls in these quarters were 
for horses exhibited in the amphitheater. | fortunately on the track warming up. 
President Aull is doing his’ utmost to | Dick Wilson and Jere O'Neil had but a 
make a success in the speed department, | short time before shipped their horses 
ind all lovers of the horse should come | to Hartford from the stable in which 
to his support. Let the horse exhibition the fire is supposed to have originated. 
ome back to his old-time form. | H. Simon of London, Ont., was not so 
lucky. He had Ace, 2:054%, by Delmarch; 
Acmon Jim, 2:164%, by Acmon, and Maud 
K., a green mare by Prohibition, in their 


\ striking instance of the rapid increase ; 
tf horse value has just occurred at St. | 
Louis. Miss Harriet Stetson lost a valu-| 


ible diamond ring while feeding a horse. 
She went into the stall with a measure be rescued they were enveloped in flames. 


filled with cracked corn and oats, de- Andowegeage a brown mare by Billy Wilton, | 


posited the fodder in the manger and re- ; Owned by Charles A. Guyer, Newburgh, 
turned to the house. Then she discovered N. Y., was caught, too, and all four were 
that the ring, which was loose, had burned to death. The wind was blowing 
dropped into the manger with the damp ®Way from the grand stand, between 
feed. And it was her engagement ring. | Which and the burning building were two 
The horse, which is supposed to have | Of the best stables, and back of these were 
swallowed it with his noonday meal, is;™achinery halls ‘and large exhibition 
in old family horse, and much is thought | buildings used by the fair. As it was, in 
of him, Since he has a diamond ring in just about an hour's time two stables and 
|six rows of sheds were destroyed, involv- 
ing a loss of about $2,500, not counting 
the value of the burned horses. Prompt 
action in liberating other horses pre- 
The Hamlin stable, usually the strong-|yented a fearful loss in this direction. 
est and the biggest winner on the Grand | 
Circuit, is nut as strong as in former | The races at 


his department of the interior his value 
has increased over $175. And it is real in- 
trinsic value 


Providence, R. I., on 
years. Of course, the Abbot, 2:04%, great- | August ™ were sensational. They fur- 
est of trotting geldings, must go exhibi-|nishec a mile in 2:44%, by The Abbott, 


tions for want of & class. Lord Derby, !and in the high-class racing the talent 
=:C84; Dare Devil, 2:09, and Merriment, | that has been thrown over and over 
21%, have raced well. But none of them again. was pitched headlong. First Bon- 
have been big winners, and if you’d just nie Direct was beaten, and then his stable 
stop to think the Village Farm stable is companion Anaconda. The only favorite 
racing no pacers this year. This seems to win was Georgena, and no one wanted 
a little strange. Heretofore the stable, to bet against her. Courier-Journal won 
has always had several good high-class | the fastest four-heat' race of the year, 


In the four days now at the front, and will continue to re- 
of the fair special trains will be run to | 


The trotter that lacks speed or action teen of his sons had sired 359 trotters and 
when young may and frequently does de- |! Pacers. In 


natural ; 


under | Island state fair, and in addition to ample | 
there are | 


| Stalls, and before either of them could 
| | 


pacers, and it is generally understood that 
Mr. Geers is a little partial in favor of 
the pacers. But this year the stable is | 
racing no pacers. Certainly high-class 
pacers are not so hard to find, but then 
Mr. Hamlin may have some strong opin- 


tons as to how profitable his pacers have 
been, 


The speed programme of the annual , 
St. Louis County Fair is published. On 
the first day, September 20, there will be 
\ 2:50 trotting race for a purse of $100. 
On the second day there will be three $100 
purses, a 2:35 trotting race, a 2:40 pacing 
race and a free-for-all trot. On the third 
day there will be a 2:40 trotting race for 
& purse of $100, and a four-minute coun- 
'y trotting race, mile heats, best two in 
three, for a purse of $50, On the fourth 
and last day, September 23, there will be 
@ free-for-all pace. Altogether $800 will 
be given in purses, 


The entrance fee will be 5 per cent of 
the premiums, with an additional 5 per 
cent from the winners. There must be 
at least four entries and three starters 
in all races. The trotting races are all | 
mile heats, three best in five. American 
@ssociaiion rules will govern, except in 
distance, when the same rule as the one 
a force previous to 1893 will be adopted. 
Entries to the trotting and pacing races 
close on September 19 at 8 p. m. In the 
County races the owners must have been 
bona fide residents of the eounty since 
January 1, and their horses owned in 
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stamping himself as game a horse as 
ever went to the races. He was only 
beaten his length in 2:05%, by Bonnie 
Direct, in the first heat. In the second 
the best he could get was a dead heat in 
2:06%4 with Harry O. His bulldog qualities 
were then rewarded, for he was first the 
next two trips in 2:06, 2:07%. Seldom is a 
race like this one seen, and only words of 
praise can be found for both the victor 
and the vanquished. Despite the fact 
that he was up against a lot of aged 
horses who have shown their ability to 
race around 2:07, the talent played Bonnie 
Direct for fare-you-well. Tie won the 
first heat in 2:064, a truly great mile for 
a horse in his first season at the races, 
McHenry made his supreme effort in the 
fourth heat, and was of no avail for Di- 
rect broke on the first turn and was so far 
back when he got to pacing again that 
even a very fast three-quarters of a mile 
failed to land him up with the leaders. 
Harry O., who cut his record to 2:06% in 
the dead heat, was making his second 
start of the week, as on Tuesday he had 
forced Connor out a third heat in 2:06. 

The Abbott was sent to beat his record 
of 2:04%. The first quarter was made in 
32 seconds, and the half in 1:4. It was 
the general opinion at this stage that 
the record would not be broken, but Geers 
surprised every one by sending the fleet 
trotter to the three-quarter in 1:344%%. The 
horse fairly flew down the stretch and 
landed under the wire in 2:04%, the last 
half being covered in tHe fast time of 
1:00%. 


KENDALL'S SPAVIN 


2nd Ave., New York City, Nov. 2%, 


CURE. 





1899. 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO.: 


Spavin Cure. 


Dear Sirs—Inclosed find 2c stamp for 
your book, or directions for the Kendal! 


I used it 18 years ago when I was with 





the Geo. H. Murry’s Circus, and found it 
the best liniment I ever used. Now I 
have horses of my own, and would like 
the book. I keep the Spavin Cure on 














L.. E, CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editer RURAL WORLD: WNutwooed is 


main there. No horse has had as many 
of his descendants to step into the new 
2:10 list of trotters 


At the close of 1899 one hundred and i}f- 


the male line Nutwood | pacer, giving him a total 19 trotters 
|belongs to the Alexander's Abdallah | and 11 pacers. Ben McGregor, the sire 
branch of the Hambletonian family that|that has just died, was never bred to 


now holds the trotting station record at 
at 2:044%. Atlantic King was by Atlaniic, 
son of Almont, and no sire with two of 
his get average so fast as Atlantic King, 
2:09%4; Harry B., 2:064%, and Frank Bogash, 
2:08%. This is another world’s credit to 
the family. 

One of the best bred sons of Nutwood 
is Woodsprite, 7826, by Nutwood, dam 
Willie Wilkes, dam of Rachel, 2:08%, g. d. 
Sallie Southworth, dam of Chatterton, 
2:18, by Mambrino Patchen. This horse 
was shipped to Missouri before he was 
fully recovered from a case of pink eye, 
and the fever settled in his eyes, destroy- 
ing the sight. Two years ago he was 
purchased by L. M. Monsees for his Lime- 
stone Valley Farm, where he has done « 
satisfactory business in the stud. At 15 
years of age he is the sire of Miss Liter, 
2:28%; Lucy Tate, 2:24%; Winnie Davis. 
2:264%; Wood Chief, 2:24%4. 

There is no doubt that Nutwood will 
surpass Blue Bull as a sire of producing 
dams before the close of 1900. Already 
leading all sires of sires except his great 
grand sire, Hambletonian, and himself 
having more standard performers than 
any other sire living or dead. If I were 
compelled to use a blind sire I would pre- 
fer Woodsprite to any blind horse now 
before the American breeder. 

Limestone Valley Farm had a success- 
ful live stock sale on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 4, aggregating nearly $8,000. They 
will hold another in March, in which the 
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| Crescent, 





Rover, 4s. by Meadowhb k 


s., took a 
record of 2:2 trotting at Darlington, Wis., 
and is the fourth standard ter to the 
credit of his sire, 

Jim Wilson, by Blue Bu}! t his sec 
ond new 2:30 trotter in th. ist when 


2:29%, won in Lee 
race at the Franklin, Ind., ra: 
Anteros adds three new trotters and one 


minute 


but two standard mares, and to only one 
mare with a standard record--Stella A., 
2:28%4, by Autocracy, son of Jim Monroe. 
Stella A.’s foal, now a yearling, looks like 
a two-year-old, and fs trotting quarters in 
#0 seconds. He should make a great sire, 
and I have no doubt will. Stella A.’s 1900 
colt by Anteros has been weaned, and she 


is now helping out the Fanny Garrett 
orphan by Ben McGregor The stud 
work of Ben McGregor for 1899 and 190 
should place him on equel terms with 


some of his more fortunate half-brothers, 
and he ts already in advance of most of 


them. 

The Wichita meeting was declared off 
after it was well under way 
of the prevalence of pinkeye among the 
horses, Wichita will soon be a worse 
hoodoo than the number 13 to horsemen. 

I doubt if there is as good a 
old pacing mare in the state 
Redmon, by Redwood Redmon, 
year-old sire now at Rich Hill. She won 
the free-for-all at Belton, Mo. Although 
the boys sent to Kansas City to get Hast- 
ings Boy, 2:12, to take her measure. He is 
not fast enough now to doit, and I doubt 
if there is a horse now eligible to the 
2:12 class that can. 

Jimmy H., 2:21, won the free-for-all 
trot without reducing his record. Lin- 
wood makes a good many claims, some of 
them seem quite gauzy. I have always 
understood that Mr. Bartlett the 
breeder of Don. He was a horseman and 


on account 


four-year- 
is Blonda 
the eight- 


was 





best Jack stock in the world will be 
offered. The farm has the best descend- 
ants of both the first and second premium 
Jacks at the Centennial Exposition at 
Chicago, and are confident they will win 
both first and second at the great St. 
Louis fair in 1900, 

At the sale it was freely talked among 
saddle horse men that Limestone 
was the greatest saddle horse sire in 
Missouri. Mr. Chamberlain,who developed 
the wonderful gray mare Limestone Belle, 
says he is handling a two-year-old by 
Limestone Artist, that has few equals 
and no superiors. Neill Todhunter of 
Lexington, Mo., was the largest purchaser 
of young mules, buying 23, mosily yearl- 
ings. They were mules by the farm sires 
bred by contract. 

THE GRATTANS AT BELTON, MO, 

At Belton two of the three sons of Grat- 
tan, out of Mollie Hicks, by Prompter, 
son of Blue Bull, showed up and proved 
| themselves equal to any emergency. They 
| were started in three-minute trot and 
| pace respectively. The first race was for 
lthe three-minute trotters, and had five 





starters. McGrattan won the first heat in | 
2:34, and the second in 2:33. The third | 


| 

| went to Minnie M. in 2:33, and the fourth 
|in 2:31, and the race was postponed. It 
| was 
| were betting on the race and against the 
| black horses 

; Homer Spencer was confident he would 
finish this race in one heat, but things 
are uncertain where you have to beat the 
judges as well as the horses. They got 
away to a good start, and rounding the 
first turn the mare broke and McGrattan 
took the pole and trotted the mile with- 
out raising his nose. The mare broke from 
her gait seven times during the heat, and 
came with a rush at the finish and the 
judges called it a dead heat, in defiance of 
rule 78, which says: “In case of any 
horse repeatedly breaking or running, or 
performing in a mixed gait, while another 
horse is trotting, the judges shall punish 
the horse so at fault by placing him last 
in the by distancing him. A 
horse breaking four times in a heat may 
be regarded as repeatedly breaking, but 
nothing herein shall be construed into 
permitting a horse to make four or less 
number of breaks without being liable 
to the penalties prescribed.’’ It is plain 
and mandatory, but the judges called It 
a dead heat in 2:30, giving both horses a 
standard mark. The sixth and last heat 
was won by MecGrattan in 2:33. 

At the same time the three-minute pace 
There were four start- 
went to Twinkle, by 
Redmon C., $; the second to Happ 
Wilkes, by Mquity, in 2:244, making him 
the fourth standard pacer to the credit 
of his sire. The third heat, in 2:24%, | 
also went to Happ Wilkes; the fourth to | 
Marry 


heat, or 


was sandwiched. 


ers. 





Evans in 2:27%, and the race was | 
carried over until the next day. The Grat- | 
tan colt Gratt that had been the contend- | 
ing horse the day before, came out with | 


his war paint on and went after the heat | 


and won in 2:23%, winning the race in 
straight heats, the sixth in 2:28, and the | 
seventh in 2:26%%. In the last heat he/| 


jumped over a hand bill that was blowing | 


the track and fell back half a! 


j 


across 


This occurred 
the first turn 


self. 

around the second time. | 
to exclaim: ‘Good, he's out of it,” but 
the colt came fast and at the head of the 
stretch he 


heat race in his first start in a regular 
race to rule. 

Considering everything, it stamps him 
one of the best three-year-olds out this 
season, and places his mother in the great 
brood mare list, and to a limited extent 
shows the value of second Blue Bulls as 
dams. Mollie Hicks, his dam, is owned 
at the Grattan Stock Farm at Half Day, 
Ill. A full sister to these colts is owned 
near St. Louis, and O’Grattan, the third 
of Mr. Spencer's great trio of brothers, 
ean take a standard trotting mark any 
day. 

Lulu Aladdin, a daughter of Aladdin, 
by Hambiletonian, owned in Kansas City, 
dropped dead at St. Joseph, Mo. Red 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


Cures all — of lame- 
ness, curbs, splints, con- 











or money 
refunded. Used and 

endorsed by Adams Express Company. 
POTTER TAM ee onan ses 





hand. Ww. J. KINNEY. book, “Veterinary 
Bs and stoek oO. K, Harry Pan py Rdisddy Pantomime 
. write Beware 
tech Worke, St, Lowle, fur Catalogue. Avoid all biisters; they offer onlytemporary relief if any 


Artist | 


reported that some of the judges | 


They cooled out nicely and | 


| error. 


dozen lengths before he recovered him- | Ji weedy blood stallions, discarded from 


as he was g0in€| 4. turf on account of weakness in the 


Some one in the judges stand was heard | aoaaiiiah in their foals, while their virtues 


was on even terms and came | 
home a winner in 2:26%, winning a seven- | 


Mr. Luke is not. Frank Ervin is a Mis- 
| nourt boy, who has trained horses some at 
| Pilot Point, Tex., and also at Galena, 
| Kas. I have known him and his parents 
| here in Missouri for twenty vears 

| 


| 
| BREEDING THOROUGHBRED 
| 
| 


HORSES. 


Editor RURAT, WORLD The only 
method by which the highest type of the 
horse can be produced is to select animals 
of both "sexes that have proved their 
qualities of blood and muscle on the 
race course, and whose ancestors for cer- 
tainly not less than five generations, have 
also proved victors in contests, 
The breeding must be conducted under 
themostauspiciouscircumstances of time, 
place, age anc climate and assimilation, 
lor there may be many failures, notwith- 
| standing the proven excellence of the 
| parents, and assimilation is another sub- 
| ject to be greatly considered. 

Dr. Harvey has stated that as the 
| blood of the mother circulates in the 
| veins of the foetus, passed in for its nu- 
trition and development by process of 
absorptior..and assimilation, so the blood 
of the foetus must in some degree com- 
mingle with that in the mother’s veins, 
forming a sort of general circulation 
Further, as the foetal blood is in part 
the blood of the male parent, and pos- 
sesses elements and characteristics de- 
rived from him, the mother is, so to speak, 
inocculated with his blood and his peculi- 
arities, which are, to use his own lan- 
| guage, “so engrafted in the system of the 
| female as to be communicable by her to 
|any offspring she may subsequently have 
| by other males.”’ 
| ‘These theories, with that of 
| tion, before stated, cover the whole 
| ground, and fully account for the phe- 
| nomena so often observed by all breeders 
| of thoroughbreds producing mongrel foals. 
| But Dr. Harvey's idea, if sound, is full 
| of import from another point of view. The 
|more frequently two animals breed to- 
| gether the oftener the blood of the male 
{mingles with and assimilates to that of 
|the female. An equalization, a harmony 
|exists between them, for the same blood 
| assimilates the pulses of both, and, there- 
| fore, an improvement occurs yearly in 
lthe progeny. It is not impossible that 
| this is the reason why old married people 
| who have many children so often grow to 
| resemble each other strikingly. 
| The purely-bred animal is physically 
superior to the common horse. His blood 
is free from hereditary taint, and his 
| pulse is perceptibly quicker—qualities that 
| render him less liable to contract disease 
| and better capable of throwing it off when 
!contracted. His singular elasticity of 
temperament as well as of bodily con- 
struction enable him when once accli- 
mated, to vanquish without effort the 
mustang on his native soil. 

An erroneous idea prevails concerning 
the thoroughbred, that being delicate and 
slender in appearance, his legs are not 
so strong as those of the heavy farm 
horse or roadster. This is an egregious 
The English farmers, desirous 
|of improving or converting their horses 
into showy hacks, bred common animals 


severe 


imagina- 


These weeds reproduced their in- 


were swallowed up by the gross blood of 
| the mare. Thus blood stock fell into dis- 
|favor for practical service in breeding 
| road horses, but, happily, the error has 
| been dispelled, and the more enterprising 
| farmers are seeking to improve their 
| stable by the use of as many scions of 
| ancient lineage as they can procure, The 
\legs of a thoroughbred, indeed, are a 
marvel of mechanical strength. Fancy 
a body weighing from 900 to 1,100 pounds 
flying through the air at the rate of 3 
miles an hour, and striking the ground 
at rapid strides of from 22 to 27 feet in 
length. Can any one imagine that this 
may be done without great strength of 
limb? Suppose a locomotive engine, ever 
so strongly built, of the same weight, 
going at the same speed, could be made 
to progress by leaps of twenty or thirty 
feet, how long would either rail or engine 
last? Hardly so long 4s 4 thoroughred 
racer. 

The best trotting horses—the highest type 
of the mongrel—get lame during the trot- 
ting season without one-half such trials 
as the racers undergo, 1nd were it not 
for the dash of choice blood that flows 
in their veins, it would be found, after a 
trot, that literally and metaphorically 
“they had not a leg to stand upon.”” The 
reason why heavy farm horses do not 
get lame as often as racers is because 
they do nothing to make them 
lame. Their weight is their great virtue. 
All they do is to lean forward in the col- 
lar and draw by sheer dead weight. Put 
them to the test the racer must undergo 


tacles . 


grel animal 
the result of 
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honey-combed in 
almost like ivory. 
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exploits few, 
and whose constitutions 
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impaired by age and ove 


breeders is, that after 
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it is no longer necessary 
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SHOEING THE 


So long as there is any 


ference in the formatior 
foot, says “Trotter and 
as there is any change in 
tive rule. Some horses 
long toe, 
heel, but it won't be as 
claim that because some 


and some can 


go with a long 
horses can. 
The height of the heel 


mined by the shape of t 


a higher heel than in a 
hoof bulges out in front. 
or shoeing smiths know 
a level foot and a balanc 
It is possible for a sr 
level a foot in preparing 
and yet that same foot 
out of balance. A balanc 
shaped and shod that the 


ulations, as he commence 
of such articulation. 
It may not be generall 


further back under 
ought to: and a horse 
toe will commence his s 
ward, but will shorten 


gait. So if he is too high 


his feet closer together, 


dency to travel wider 
points in the direction of 
of his foot. This is a 


mcre to my liking) cape 
actual practice. 


foot of many horses ¢ 
other parts of the same 
Thus you will find in 
wall of the outside of 
much faster than the 


than other parts of the 
leads the shoeing smith 


if not understood by 
horse in charge. 


It isn't always easy to 
act amount of legging 
needed for any particula' 


horse can be jogged off 
of all 


ripe for the breakdown 
any unusual effort. 

To get at the question, 
ing into two branches; 


ing the making of speed 
machinery has been put 


said. “And that in sp! 


hauled out many times 


harness and all. 


shedroom to spare. 


“An ounce of blood is 
pound of bone." 
has demonstrated that the 


structure, 
of the former are hard, close-grained and 


be overestimated, 
may be abused in the case of mares de- 
stined for breeding purposes. 


failed 
their brilliant qualities in their offspring. 
nervous energies and 
the labor of 
and the excitement of the race 


than the veteran winne 
prizes. 
Another widely prevailing 


infusions of 


conformation of the horse there is 


as to claim that because 


toe or 





ambition or enthusiasm; 
other hand, too little seasoning work will 
often leave the tendons and 


iworth a 


blood 


horse 


will stand up under a load that no mon- 
This is 


probably 
urage, no doubt 
gth. Itis a note- 


nes of the thor 


oughbred are of the finest possible textur: 


and actually weigh more than those of 
the mongrel cart horse, though much 
smaller. The bones of the latter are 


while those 


But while the importance of the race, 


»lood 


the 


breed, 
itself 


and 


race 


It has been 
the best racing 
etiring from the 
dd by scores of 
to reproduce 
vitality had 
training 
Breeders 
his truth, in se- 


1d choose those 
but wonderful, 
have not been 


rexertion, rather 
rs of a hundred 
idea among 
brought 
degree of purity, 


having 


to employ genu- 
seem to imagine 
or seven-eights 
ogether, Will get 


uld a generation 


of mulattoes or quadroons, intermarrying 


te children? The 
the 
only to 


ary not 


impreve all stock, human and equine, but 


dard, The serv- 


ice of a thoroughbred cannot be dispensed 
with or degeneration must surely follow. 


9Y CARDNER. 


e, Kansas 
HORSE 


difference in the 
a dif- 
the horse's 
Pacer.”’ 
the shape of the 


1 of 
So long 


foot there can be laid down no such posi- 


ean go with a 
go with a 


logical for us to 


high 


men have ossifi- 


cation to the tympanum all men are deaf, 


horse 
heel, 


can 
all 


one 
high 


is always deter- 
he foot. Thus a 


foot that curves in from the coronet down 
toward the bottom of the wall will stand 


ease where the 
Few horsemen 

the difference in 

ed foot 

nith to perfectly 
it for the shoe, 

entirely 


is one so 


may be 
ed foot 
» articulation of 


the pastern coronary and pedal bones is 
perfect, and when this exists a horse will 
end his step just as far back of the artic- 


es it in advance 


y knevwn, but it 


is a fact, nevertheless, that a horse with 
too high heel in front, will end his steps 
his body 

with too 


than he 
high a 
tep too far for- 
it, as it passes 


backward, and will thus be “short” in his 


on the inside of 


his foot he will have a tendency to bring 


and if he is too 


high on the outside he will have a ten- 


apart. A horse 


pointing from an unbalanced foot, always 


the highest part 
fact capable of 


demonstration scientifically, and (what is 


able of proof by 


All horsemen know that 
there is a great difference in the rapidity 
of the growth of different horses’ 
but very few know that some parts of the 


feet. 
row faster than 
foot. 

many horses the 
the foot grows 
inside; and vice 


versa, the heel may grow much slower 


foot. This often 
to error, and is 


often responsible for unbalancing a foot, 
those having the 


CONDITIONING FOR SPEED. 


decide on the ex- 
up that may be 
r stage of condi- 


ticning work, or for actual racing. A 


his legs and out 
on the 


ligaments 
that may follow 


divide condition- 
the first relating 


to the work needed to get the legs intu 
shape to stand training, the second cover 


after the motive 
in order. 


“The galloper usually has the best legs 
in the whole stable,” Orrin Hickok once 


ite of his being 
a day to pull a 


cart along with the trotters and pacers. 
These are bandaged and 
when the miles are finished; their gallop- 
ing companion is tied under a shed—cart, 
Sometimes a linsey is 
thrown over him; often there isn’t even 
Yet his legs become 
as seasoned as oak and as hard as steel.” 

When not overworked, horses that do 


fussed over 








For All 


whether they have 
spavins, ied 
ints, om or 
other forms of bouy 
enlargement, use 









Price $1, 5! 
$5. Ask y 
druggist for 





and their legs would soon be sorry spec- 





DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 


A series of experimenis | 


Treatise the 
Beodell’s, pect tree or asiress us 


A BUGGY BY MAIL! 


J 
. 
1s, 


BUGGIES, SURREYS, SPRING WAGONS, HARNESS, 


Carts, Phatons, Farm Wagons, Etc., Etc, 


“The kind that suit.” Shipped from factory to user at 15 to 40 per cent saving. 
shipped subject to examination. Every rig warranted, Over 300 Styles to select from. 
Koad Wagons, $27.00; Top Bugvies, $83.00; “Fast Time” Buggies, J.eather, oe 8 
“Bonanza” $55 Buggies, $43.50, (Leather \ top, Leather Trimming, Etc.); Spring Wagons, 
$32.00; Canopy Top surrey , $36.00; “Banner” 35-inch Farm Wagons, $40.50. 

Send For “The Best Vehicle Catalogue of the Year.” Postage 4 cents. (Catalogue FREE.) 


(Established 1874. A. J. CHILD & SON, 209-21! Market st... St. Louis. 


Goods 








PUBLIC SALE Drairie View Stock Farm. 


AT 
’ Howe of Walnut Boy,?:11 1-2.) Sire of 
Walnut B,, 2:12 1-4; Robbie C., 2:14 1-2; Gyp Walnut. 2:16 1-4; Dan T., 2:16 1-2 
* Joseph K., three year old, 2:22 1-2. 
7 miles west of Windsor, 6 miles north of Calhoun ard 4 miles southeast of leeton. Missour 


WEDNESDAY,SEPTEMBER 19,1900. 


Will sell without reserve or by-bid, for cash o* bankable note. with 8 percent interest from date 

40 head of horses, from colts up, 20 head of males, from colts to five year olds. % head of stock 
hogs, and some two year old steers. 

__, There will be about 15 head of Walnut Boy colts, including Walnut B., 2:12 1-2, Silver Slippers 
trial at three year old, 2:17; and some two and three year old stajlivns and fillies that are sure race 
horses when handied. 
Jbinner on grounds 
COL. R. L. HARRIMAN. 
COL. L. M CHRISTIAN 





Monnut 2:17 1-4 


Conveyances from and to trains 


Write for Catislogue 
f Auctioneers 3 


- G, CALLISON, 
indser, Mo. 


Illinois State Fair 


SPRINGFIELD, 


SEPTEMBER 24-29, 1900. 


“GREATEST FAIR ON EARTH.” 


Reduced fare on all railroads. 








Under the auspices of the State Board of Agriculture 











B, H. BRAINERD, Treasurer W. H. FULKERSON, President. W. C. GARRARD. Secretary 
light drudgery regularly become exceed- 
ingly well leg hardened, Too long or too Fistula and Poll Evil 
steady driving wears; but the go-a-little- 
Ways-and-rest of roundabout roading 
keeps nature very busy in replacing the 
vsed up muscular tissue though giving 
; ; HAMER’S S 
her plenty of time in which to do the HAMER'S SI 
. . ‘ Wi Phos ough pi 
werk well rhis is the cause of the splen- Bpiten’C. lier ORL, Bedditieee’ Boneboakoon 
did leg health usuz fe ( Grea-e heel, ~prains or Sweliings of any kind, 
d leg ult illy yvund in the run Lamp jaw on cattle iv early toh edlam 
ners that are used as working compan- $1.00 per botile by mail, Send for pamphiet. 
. howe . A written guarantee sent with each order and 
ions and urgers for trotters and pacers 
The clip is ordinarily way below what the ie 
; T, ILLINOIS. 
galloper could easily do if turned loose; © cured several cases of | 
and if he does have to cover a fafrish 


number of miles in a day, he does it with 
no weight his back with enough 
resting spells in between to give his ten- 
dons a fair show for their life and health, 
Methods based on this general plan have 
been very successfully used. The import- 
ance of conditioning has been fre- 
quently dwelt upon in the hope of helping 
the inexperienced to an understanding of 
the matter, with the chance of saving the 
usefulness of some horses that might oth- 
e1wise be knocked out under too hasty 
preparatory working. And the system of 
road repeating that has often been re- 
ferred to is meant to be a way of provid- 
ing well legs, even at times 
when track work is impossible. It is 
modeled after the leg strengthening use 
made of the running mate, and consists 
of several drives of or three miles 
spread out through a morning at 
intervals of twenty No 
speed beyond an ordinary roading gait is 
asked for, certain amount of be- 
tween heat care is given during each rest- 


J.B. SWAN. Pleasant View. W. Vi. 
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To cure a Wind Puff 


or Strained Joint: 


Steam the part with very hot 
water for 20 minutes, rub dry 
and apply 


ABSORBINE 


once or twice a day, rubbing 
it in, At night saturate the 
hair full of the followin 

wash: 1 oz. ABSORBINE, 
14 pint vinegar and 1', pints 
water, cover with a layer of 
cotton and bandadge over. 
Repeat as above until cured. 
ABSORBINE sold by regu- 
lar dealers or delivered fur $2 per bottle. Mfg. by 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D.I., Springfield, Mass. 
Also manufacturer of Taroleum for horses’ feet. 


THIS. BUGGY fOUSeR 
$34.95 


easy 


seasoned 


a 





two 





each, 
minutes or so. 


and a 


ing spell. A horse worked on this plan 

on > ws ' Has good Wheels, Axles, 
in the winter should come out in the Springs, etc. Guaranteed 
spring with all underpinning in grand one year, Best work, low- 


est prices 
Send for Free Cireular, 
CHAS. C. CLARK & ©O., 
25.8, First St. St. Louis, 


The Apollo Turkish Baths 


821 LOCUST ST., Opposite P. 0. 


Have been refitted, refurnished and are the best tn 
the city. Under a new management every effort 
will be made to please customers. The very best 
ham p a ployed. The heating rooms, 
shampooing rooms and cooling rooms are un- 
equaled elsewhere. Exclusively ladies hours until 
lp. m. each day. Gentlemen's hours from that 
time till midnight. 


FEED MILLS 


Every Man His Own Miller. 
The latest improved, Does all kinds of work. 
Most durable, has ground 
over 15,000 bushels with- 
out repair or expense. The 
fastest grinder, has ground 
30) bushels in 4 hours. 
Lightest draft and lowest 
price, ‘The World's Best! 
y Mend for prices t manu- 


shape for conditioning work; and the ma- 
ehinery should gradually get into first- 
class order for withstanding the strain 
of extreme speed and racing. 

The training for the sprinting of the 
runners is in decided contrast to the 
methods used in preparing for long drawn 
out harness contests. The struggle fs so 
short in the average running race that 
speed is the great essential; repeating 
qualities are not required and not trained 
for. The speed results gained are terri‘ic, 
and bear witness to the effectiveness of 
the training methods that are planned to 
that end. Much less than a harness share 
of work is given, and that early in the 
morning; rest follows until the next day's 
exercising time comes around, The bct- 
tled up energy of the highly bred young- 
sters is enough to bring them to the limit 
of their natural and acquired speed pow 
er in very short order, compared with the 
schooling time and seasorine necessary 
for the- making of a harness pe:former. 
Out of these varying methods cf work- 
ing may be formed a general system cf 

















sth & Howard, St. Louis. ' 
Sueressorsto 4d. A, Fleld Mf. Co 





harness training that on its face appears 
to be reasonable. Give the short and easy 
driving in the usual way. Apply the 
work-and-rest system of ordinary condi- 
tioning to the longer jogging, thereby 
getting the best of leg seasuning results 
and plenty of practice in the routine of 
working out, with the Jeast lows or dulling 
of the mental energy that makes speed 
possible. Then condition c#refully on the 
lines laid down by the practice of the best 
trainers. 

When the machinery is in perfect 
enough order to stand extreme 
speed development, take all that you can 
get of the speed enthusing methods of 
the trainers of thoroughbreds, and apply 
when and where it will do the mort :rood, 
—Horseman. 


some 


A WOMAN HORSE DEALER. 


A woman as a horse dealer is a novelty, 
this day, when Josh Billings’s 
saying that “wimmen is everywhere” is 
pretty nearly realized. At Syracuse, N. 
Y., Miss Charlottt M. Kinney is making 
her living that way, and a very good liv- 
ing it is, too. All the horsemen of the 
state from New York to Buffalo know 
her. They treat her well and are always 
ready her a good turn when the 
opportunity offers. In spite of the busi- 
ness in which Miss Kinney is engaged, 
she is not in the least a “new woman.” 
Her fair hair and blue eyes and feminine 
Ways quite astonish people when they 
get their first glimpse of “that woman 
who sells horses, you know." 

It was really through a previous trend 
of events that Miss Kinney first drifted 
into selling horses. Her girlhood was 
spent on her father’s farm at Jamesville, 
seven miles out of Syracuse. Here as 
she grew up she learned to know and love 
good horses, although at the time she 
never dreamed of turning that knowledge 
to any commercial account. There were 
many children in the family at the 
rambling old farmhouse, and money was 


even in 


to do 


EASY 





HUSKING. 


Ifyou have a genuineWlleox- 
Lillie Corn Husker. 
husks theear Ast your deal- 
er. If he does not have it send 
4c in stamps for the Genu- 
ine. Cireulars free. Agents 
wanted. 
WILCOX MFG. CO., 

Aurora, ILL 





sett! 


ement. Subscri 


$1.00. Single copy 
illustrated book on 


$1.00. 


voted to information about these lands. 


FOR OKLAHOMA! 3,000,000 acres new 
lands to open to 
be for The Kiowa Chief, de- 


One year 
l0c. Subscribers receive free 


Uklahoma. Morgan's Manual 


(210 page Settler's Guide) with fine sectional map, 
Map 2c, All above §L75. Address, 
D. T. MORGAN, PERRY, 0. T. 











Dept. 


Ciroular 2 cents. 


for hunting 
Minerals, 


8B. G. STAUFFER, 
R. W., Harrisbarg, Pa. 


eg Mae SumONEER 





sition, she prom 


for a year. 
A well-known 
her, and, 


ly induced her 
its line. 
wagons got in 
where they co 


herself exclusiv 
wagons. 
sale and peo 
horses both 

and = she 
tegether. She 
appointment a 
the town where 
she has her h 





not plentiful. 
traveler, a friend of her brother’s, one 
time laugningly suggested to Miss Kinney 
that she would make a good saleswoman, 





So when a commercial | 


She got the position, and sold 
realizing 


patrons would also need wagons, it final- 


soon found herself supplying them. 
finally worked up such a trade in horses 
that a year ago she determined to devote 


brings 


ptly took him at his word. 
groceries 


wagon company heard of 
that her present 


to give up groceries for 


But the people to whom she sold 


the way of asking her 
uld get horses, she 
She 


and 


ely to it, and gave up the 


Now she is kept busy negotiat- 
| ing her sales. People who have horses for 


ple who 
communicate 


want to buy 
with her, 

the right parties 
usually makes her 
t the leading hotel of 
her purchaser resides, and 
orse sent on te a livery 


stable, where she takes him to look over 
it. If the “deal’’ goes through, as it 


in- 


variably does, for she studies the ideas of 


her customers 


beforehand and delivers 


‘only just the kind of goods that he will 


and half jestingly offered to get her a po- ' want, she gets a liberal commission. 
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Home Cirele. 


OOLMAR® RUB AM WORLD, SEPTEMBER 12. 1900. 








for the litile 


purents belonged at Bristol, and in many 








GOD'S MESSAGE TO MEN 


God said I am tired of kings; 


I suffer them no more; 
Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 
Think ve I hav2 made this bail 
A field of havoc and war, 
Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor? 
My argel—his name is Freedom 
Chocse him to be your king 
He shall cut pathways east and west 


And fend you with his wing 


I will never have a nvble; 
No lineage counted great 
Fishers and choppers and plowmen 
Shall constitute a state 
And ye shall succor man, 
'Tis nobleness to serve; 


Help them who cannot help again; 


from right to swerve 
Emerson 


Beware 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
SYSTEMATIC HOUSEKEEPING. 
very sugges- 
acknowl- 
and or- 


There is something in the 
tion, that housekeepers to be 
edged as good must be systematic 
that is vexing It 
mathematics, 


derly, almost savors 


much of and women as a 


rule don’t love mathematical intricacies; 
then, too, many of our so-called good 
housekeepers are always parading their 
thrift and well-kept homes in a manner 
that is very nettling to the dear little 
womar who can't keep everything in its 
place, even if such a place has been pro- 
vided. Yet, if the woman who never linds 
time for rest or reading would sit dowa 


and plan more of her work, and take Lime 
to arrange places for kitchen utensiis and 
to replace them when through using .cm, 


the very satisfaction of having an orderly 


arranged kitchen would relieve one of 
much nervous strain that is a result of 
disorder and confusion. Too many of us 
have order for order's sake, rather than 
to facilitate work. 

The systematic housekeeper must con- 
scientiously study the vhings she may 


This does not mean careless or si0V- 
omis- 


ymit. 
enly means the 
sion of some things we would like to have 
done, but which mean much extra labor, 
and which do not add enough to pleasure 
warrant such expenditure 


work, it simply 


or comfort to 
of nerve energy. 

Then, too, this systematic 
will avail herself of all possible help 
from favher down to the three-year-old 
toddler. If the “place for everything and 
everything in its place’’ system is per- 


housekeeper 


sisted in, even when in its beginning it is | 


hard, the children can steps, 
for they soon learn where 
for which they 
they can be taught to 
and the older children, 
agement, can be induced tu see that water 
is left drawn or pumped, or that the 
wood pile is not passed without bringing 
in an armful of wood, These duties can- 
not be exacted arbitrarially. They must 
be secured as favors. Did you ever note 
how little we get that we The 
mest and best things we get are 
by the rule of love. 

So far as possible will be set 
aside for washing, ironing, baking and 
general cleaning. These regulations must 
not be like the law of the Medes and 
Persians, unalterable; but while in the 
main adhered to, yet 
secure the hearty 
household. ‘The must 
must be as 


save many 
to tind articles 
and which 
replace. Father 
with adroit man- 


can be sent, 


exact? 


days 


the 
such 


co-operation of 
and will of 
carefully 
cat's paws, lo 


regulations cou- 
cealed as the claws in the 
have them effectual. 

A fact, frequently ignored, where 
are several children, is that the toys, cut 
papers and scattered playthings are really 
not disorder, any more than the vake 
pans, flour, eggs, butter, powder, fruit and 
spices, etc., etc., on the kitchen table on 
baking day When you have 
tinished baking, all the articles nevessury 
for the task are returned tu their proper 
places. So set aside a place for the 
children’s playthings, and when wearied 
with them, by tact teach them tu put 
them away. .. box with a cushion on iop 
and covered with cretonne will furnish 
a most excellent place for toys. 

No explicit regulations can be given for 
systematic housekeeping. Each house- 
keeper must evolve out of her own en- 
virenment plans to suit her especial needs. 
She must be a law unto herself. Yet in 
the housekeeping departments of publica- 
tions many helpful hints will be found. 
A domestic economy club is ofttimes what 
is needed, as here we get the personal ex- 
perience which is so helpful. The woman 
who has most studied the problem, and 
has in a measure mastered it, will best 
understand her unfortunate sister to 
whom housekeeping is such a_ burden. 
Right housekeeping teaches love for home. 

MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 


inere 


are disorder. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WHEN THE TEST CAME. 
"vhe Gardner home was on the road lead- 
ing from the village of Bristol to the city 
ot Melton, Ill., two miles from the tormer 
and three from the latter. The lane which 
ran from the highway to the house was 
bordered on each side with giant oaks, 
which made it dark on a cloudy day; but 
on this- night, June 1, 18M, a light was 
so placed in the best room that a person 
could drive through the lane without diffi- 


culty. The daughter and only child, Lilian 
Gardner, was in the parlor, ready and 
waiting. If you had peeped through the 


wirdow at Lilian you would not have 
called her beautiful. But if you had en- 
gaged in conversation with her you would 
have been more favorably impressed, and 
after a few days’ acquaintance, would 
have declared her handsome. Although 
in repose, her complexion and figure were 
but erdinary: when she began to talk 
there was a sparkle and depth of rood 
will in her black eyes, a heartiness of 
manner, glow of kindness in the features, 
which made her many friends. She was 
of medium height and size, and just past 
her twentieth year. After attending the 
district schocl for several years, she had 
graduated from the high schcol at Melton. 
She played the organ and led in singing 





MAS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


merce, weed for over Six YEARS by 
f MOTHERS for thelr CHILDREN 


TPRRHING, with PREFEUT SUC. ind 1 I live, to @ 
mind never, so long as ve, to do any- 
Guus, and. i the all Pain; CUnbs Bt thing I would be ashamed to tell my 
Sold by ts in part of “wn 
Be slow ced oak ule Wc’ $ | Mother.”—Belocted. 
's o Booting Syrup,”’ and take no other kind. 
-five cents a bottle. Mothers will find “Mra, Winslow's Soothing 
Poe 200oo #++¢+¢@ | cyrup” the Best Remedy for Children Teething. 


gained » 


flexible encugh to St. 


mother.”’ 


of a boy running and telling his mother 
every 


the noble boy, 


pany, 
the names of Philip 
Gardner. 
year older than Lilian. 


turned upon you the gaze of those honest, 
you felt that you looked 
upon a man. He was an example of the 
sturdy, industrious, upright citizen of 
which Illinois ts proud. 

Although he had been Lilian’s acknowl- 
beau so long, and their friends 
about the union of the two fami- 
were not yet engaged. On this 
particular night they were going to the 
first strawberry festival of the season. 
It was given at a hall in Bristol for the 
benefit of the chureh, As they entered the 
brilliantly lighted room they were enthusi- 
| astically greeted, as both were very pop- 
| ular. There were booths where lemonade, 
and long 

the ice 


kindly gray eyes, 


edged 
talked 


lies, they 





| candies and oranges were sold, 
| tables upon which were 
‘cream and berries. As was the custom 
! after partaking of refreshments, Lilian 
: away with a bevy of girls, and 
j Philip enjoyed himself with his gentleman 
friends. 

Melton being only five miles away, some 
of the young people had come for a drive. 
A man by the name of Barker had lately 
engaged in business in that city. His 
James Barker, was one of a number 
who had driven to the festival. He be- 
lenged to a class of young men who are 
so numerous in our small cities. 
some in and witty in 


served 


went 


son, 


appearance, ready 





conversation, no liking for labor either 
mental or physical, bent on a life of 
saps and popular among the girls. 


He was with some old school friends of 
Titan’ s and they were soon introduced. 
She was impressed with the 
dash of his manner, and he openly showed 
his admiration. To Philip's chagrin Lilian 
spent nearly the entire evening with Mr. 
Barker. 

Only a couple of days had passed until 
Lilian received a delicately perfumed 
note, asking the pleasure of her com- 
pany to attend a social function, and she 
was pleased to see it was from her new 
acquaintance. During the month of June 
| Mr. Barker's handsome turnout was often 
the Gardner homestead. Lilian 
bewildered with his Chestertieldian 
manners, enraptured with his constant 
tron cgeoniggad supply of sma)l talk, deliyhted 
with his faultless dressing, and the styl- 
ish elegance of his horse and buggy. P iilip 
| Brooks was voted altogether too slow and 
uninteresting. He was behind the times. 
Philip bore his severe trial very 
patiently. The few times he essayed to see 
, Lilian, or requested to be her escort to 
, any gathering, she was either ‘“‘out’’ or 
,“engaged.”’ Asthe summer advanced James 
Barker and Lilian Gardner became more 
and more happy in each other’s company, 
while she and Philip drifted further and 
further apart. 

About the year 1680, according to an old 
Indian legend, there appeared in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, about forty miles above 
Louis, a great creature called the 
Piasa bird. It was very destructive, kill- 
ing many children. A gentleman, now 
living in Florida at the advanced age of 
eighty-five, when a boy, heard the story of 
this bird from an old Indian chief. This 
chief, when a lad, was told the tale by his 
great-grandfather, who, when ten years 
of age, Our Florida 
friend thinks the strange visitor was a 
South American condor, which had 
wandered from home and knew not how 
to return. Years ago, high up on a great 
rock on the Illinois bank of the ‘‘Father 
of Waters,’’ was a picture, drawn by the 
Indians, of this wonderful bird. But it is 
probable that tradition entered as much 
into the size and shape of this portrait as 
did history. For many years a town and 
a creek have been called Piasa in honor 
to our Indian friends. In the year 1883 a 
Chautauqua was instituted in that vicin- 
ity, and was named Piasa Chautauqua, 
or Piasaqua. It grew rapidly, and by 1894 
was a resort well-known in Illinois and 
Missouri. July 28 of that year was Sam 
Jones Day. The whole countryside and 
many cities were represented in the im- 
mense crowd that gathered on _ the 
grounds. James Barker and Lilian Gard- 
ner were among the number. Philip 
Brooks and a genileman friend arrived 
on the scene early in the morning. Beside 
those who had come for the day, about 
eight hundred were spending the entire 
season living in tents and cottages. The 
principal natural attractions were the 
magnificent river, the grand towering 
bluffs (some of the finest on the entire 
length of the Mississippi), and a very 
large, never-failing spring. This spring 
emptied into a small branch, which soon 
found its way te the Mississippi. For the 
greater part of the year this small creek 
(above the spring) was dry. Many of 
the cottages and tents were near its 
banks. In one place this small stream ! 
was divided into two parts, and, if they 
had contained any water, the surrounded 
bit of land, about twenty by two hundred 
yards, would have been an island. On 
this so-called island Stephen Briggs of 
Melton had erected an elegant one-story 
cottage. Leading from either side of this 
dwelling was a small foot bridge to obvi- 
ate the necessity of scrambling down the 
banks and over the stones to cross the 
dry ravine. Cc. B. LEE. 
Jersey Co., Ill. 

(To be continued.) 
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| Poor 


was an eye-witness. 


“ASHAMED TO TELL MOTHER.” 





Such was a boy's reply to his playmates 
who were trying to tempt him to do some- 
thing wrong. 

“But you needn't tell her; 
know anything about it.” 

“I would know all about it myself, and 
I'd feel very mean if I couldn't tell my 


no one will 


“It’s a pity you wasn’t a girl. The idea 
little thing!” 

“You may laugh if you want to,”’ said 
“but I've made up my 





church to which she and her 


ways was the acknowledged belle of the 
surrounding iocality. 

For whom was she waiting? For Philip 
Brooks, of course. Philip lived only a 
mile away During childhood they had 
played together. They were in the same 


classes at the district school, and had 
received their diplomas the same year 
at Melton. They communed at the same 
church. Oceasionally each had other com- 


but the people of the neighborhood 
always spoke in one and the same breath 
Brooks and Lilian 
Philip was a head taller, and a 
He followed his 


father's occupation of farming. If his We'd do well to heed this motto: 
character had to be expressed by one “Travel on and never mind.” 
werd it would he “steady.”” When he 


} 
Hand- , 


; the animal 
' thing known to build up a person who is 


| I have demonstrated to be a fact. 


NEVER MIND. 





By Alice R. Corson. 

“What's the use of always fretting 
At the trials we may find 

As we journey on life's pathway- 
Travel on and never mind.” 

"Mong the gems in Memory’'s casket, 
Safely stored in youth, I find 

This verse, with its cheery motto— 
“Travel on and never mind.” 


There's a mine of truth and wisdom 
Hidden in that verse so short; 

For of all our cares and troubles 
We create the greater part. 

But when we do meet with trials, 
And to murmur are inclined, 


If we wish to climb the mountain, 
Step by step will take us there; 

So what earthly use in fretting, 
If it costs us toil and care? 

If we stop to note our progress. 
And to murmur are inclined, 

We will never gain the summit, 
‘Travel on and never mind.” 


Life’s a pathway over mountains, 
And through valleys dark and drear; 
Sometimes we will faint and falter, 
For the path is far from clear. 
Thorns and brambles all around us 
Strive to hedge our onward way. 
Fretting will not help us any— 
“Travel on” and “gain the day.” 


One thing more, and then I'll end it; 
There's an armor all should wear; 
’Twill protect us from all dangers, 
If we gird it on with care. 
Prayergnd watchfulness compose it, 
And, whate’er oppose, we'll find, 
If we wear the Christian's armor, 
We shall conquer, “‘never mind.” 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A LETTER FROM THE OZARKS. 


The members of my family have singled 
out from among the papers we take the 
RURAL WORLD as the best all-round 
‘paper in the lot for the farm. It is a good, 
useful farm paper, with its many helpful 
letters. We appreciate them so much, 
How full of interest are Nancy's and 
Idyll’s letters! Having lived a neighbor 
left Missouri for 





j to Nancy before she 
North Dakota, I can truly say with 
“we have lost a good, kind 


| “Aurelia,” 
‘friend and neighbor."”” We were loath to 
give her up to her new home in the North. 
We hope her efforts will be attended with 
success. 

It has been many years since I lived 
neighbor to Idyll. At one time in Sedalia 
we rented a house belonging to her hus- 
band, and lived next door to her, and 
hence know something of her home life. 
What a busy, bustling, little housekeeper 
she was in those days! The lovely home 
contained books, plants and birds, and 
everything was so daintily kept. Many 
days and years have sped since then which 
have brought many changes into my life. 
Our family was very small then. We had 
one little dark-haired, brown-eyed baby, 
who has grown to be a lovely girl, 17 
years old. Our oldest boy is nearly 16, and 
the other 13. 
been spent in the city. 
we have tried farming in the Ozarks. 

Notwithstanding we have had several 
misfortunes since trying farming, we are 
not at all discouraged yet. Last summer 
we lost our house and contents by fire. 
We rebuilt and had the misfortune to be 
burned out again. 


schoolhouse. Not desiring to make a 
home in a neighborhood where we hud so 
mtch bad luck, we moved to our other 
farm 32 miles away. We are pleased with 
the change. We have named our home 
“Walnut Valley Farm.” 

We have a good farm house, 16x18, with 
fireplace and log kitchen. My husband is 
going to begin this week a new frame 
kitchen, 10x18. 

The recent showers are helping the late 
tomatoes, which I am anxiously watch- 
ing for my chow-chow, sweet pickles and 
preserves. We had an abundance of early 
tomatoes and of green tomato pie. My 





husband says if there is anything he 
likes better than green tomato pie “it’s 
more pie.”’ 


Perhaps some of the Home Circle friends 
would like my recipe. Here it is: After 
having made the crust, wash and slice 
very thin and fine enough good-sized to- 
matoes to fill a pie. Put two tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar in each pie. Season with 
allspice, bits of butter and plenty of sugar, 
Bake in slow oven until nicely browned. 
Sometimes when I haven't lard for short- 
ening; I take sour cream and mix dough 
as for biscuit, and roll thin as pie crust. 
I am sure for a change you will like it 
equally well. MARTHA. 
Phelps Co., Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE. . 





The last quart of the milking, or the 
“strippings,’’ taken immediately after 
milking, before it has parted with any of 
heat, is the most valuable 


thin and emaciated from any disease. 

My theory for years has been that the 
“strippings’’ was nearly all cream, which 
I also 
believed that when taken immediately 
after milking, while it contained all the 
animal heat, and before any change had 
taken place, that it would be absorbed 
at once into the circulation without going 


This I have also found to be true. 


tity until 
taking a quart at a time, 
they can possibly 
too much discomfort. ‘This should be fol- 
lowed up regularly twice a day. 

I have known of many cases who could 
not drink the cold milk or even milk 
which had stood for an hour or two, and 
yet these persons could drink a quart im- 
mediately after milking without the 
slightest derangement of the digestive or- 
gans. 

In consumption the patient steadily loses 
in weight, and although the old methods 
are used faithfully to try and build up the 
strength, yet the patient steadily loses 
flesh. It is no uncommon thing for my 
patients, who have followed my instruc- 
tions, to gain five pounds a week in 
weight. No other plan I have heard of 
has proved so successful. 

It should be remembered that it is very 
important to select a cow that is healthy 
and one that gives very rich milk. Then 
it is also of very great importance that 
the very last of the milking, or “strip- 
pings” should be taken, and of equal im- 
portance that this should be taken im- 
mediately after milking, while it contains 
all the animal heat. No other food is so 





Most of these years have 
The last four years 


Both fires were the 
work of miscreants, who also burned our 


through the ordinary process of digestion. 


I direct my patients to begin with one- 
half pint and gradually increase the quan- 
at the end of a week they are 
or as much as 
drink without causing 














natural and none has ever proved so suc- 
cessful. 

The consumptive will coo. find a change 
for the better if the above instructions ure 
followed. 

I have tested this plan in hundreds of 
cases in the last few years, and I know 
that there are thousands of cases whose 
lives might be saved if the above in- 
structions were followed. Of course, in 
most cases a certain amount of medical 
treatment is also necessary. 


B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A LETTER FROM “BLUE BELLS.” 


A Recipe for C1 Chilli Sauce. 


Some one kindly “inquired where “Blue 
Bells” was hiding. Well, in the kitchen. 
I declare, the work this year seemed to 
all come at once, or followed, one thing 
after another, and there has scarcely been 
a spell to breathe in. First things, when 
spring opened, were garden, flowers, 
chickens and house cleaning. Then, while 
the crops are being put in, hands are 
necessary, which means a little more 


work. Then comes hay harvesting and 
clese on its heels reaping of oats and 
wheat. Then threshing, and all farmers’ 


wives know how much work there is then 
—such a lot of hungry men to cook for. 
And all along there is fruit to put up. 
We had a good many early apples, such 
nice large ones. We sold a few after we 
had used all we wanted, for % cents a 
bushel. They should have brought $1, 
they were such beauties. Plums we had 
an abundance of, and three families be- 
sides ourselves put up all they wanted. 
Blackberries were abundant, and I am 
very proud of my array of jams. pre- 
serves and jellies. But I tell you it takes 
a good deal of courage to go through with 
all the work the summer brings. Still I 
love the country and farm life, ard amr 
glad I live on a farm. 

The letters from the sisters are very in- 
teresting to me, and [ watch for a new 
face to appear each week. I believe [| 
suggested Mrs. Singleton, sending her 
photo first, which she kindly did, and now 
let each one send hers promptly, so we 
can see each and every face. 


is pleased with her home. What has be- 
come of so many of the other writers? 
They have been busy like myself, no 
doubt. 

One thing grieves me so, we have no 
tomatoes to speak of, and I am so fond 
of them. They do not mature. When as 
large as a dollar they decay, and if any 
chance to grow to any size the sun simply 
cooks them till they turn white on one 
side and then sour. We are suffering for 
rain. -Have not had a good rain since 
May. Farmers are alarmed. Everything 
is dried and crisped. If we don’t have a 
rain soon, crops will be ruined. As it is, 
they are cut short one-half. I am glad 
to see Mr. Heaton’s interesting letters 
again. 

I want to give a good recipe for chilli 
sauce, which, I think, is indispensable for 
winter use: Take 24 good-sized tomatoes, 
eight onions, eight ripe or green peppers, 
eight tablespoonfuls salt, four cups vine- 
gar, 10 cents worth mustard, one-quarter 
teacup spice pounded, and same of cloves 


pounded. Boil one hour. If too thick add 
vinegar. Double this quantity makes six 
quarts. “BLUE BELLS.” 





HOME REMEDIES. 


TIRED FEET.—There is nothing more 
strengthening to the feet than salt. Try 
a salt bath prepared by adding to a 
quart of warm water a tablespoonful of 
common salt. First thoroughly wash the 
feet with warm water and soap, then place 
them in the salt bath for eight minutes, 
finally wipe perfectly dry and dust over 
them a little boracie acid powder. 

SICK HEADACHE,.—This usually arises 
from acidity or overloading of the 
stomach, When it is not from over eat- 
ing, all that is necessary is to soak the 
feet in hot water twenty minutes, drink- 
ing at the same time some of the herb 
teas, such as pennyroyal, catnip, mint, etc. 
Then get into bed, cover up warm and 
keep up a sweating process for an hour, 
by which time relief will have been ob- 
tained. When food has been taken which 
remains in the stomach it is much the 
best way to take an emetic. 

INFLAMED EYES.—Babies are often 
trcubled with inflamed eyes. If you make 
a weak solution of boracic acid and water 
and bathe them every day, it will sooth 
and strengthen them. Baby's eyes should 
be shielded from the direct rays of sun- 
shine cr lamplight to keep them strong 
and bright. 

REMEDY FOR COLIC.—Anise is a 
simple and harmless remedy for colic. Put 
a few drops in a teaspoon, add a liitle 
sugar, fill the teaspoon with hot water, 





I am so glad Mrs. Helen Watts McVey | 


Poultry Yard. 


MISSOURI POULTRY ASSOCIATION,.— 
E. E. Codling, President, Sedalia, Mo 
og E. A. Creel, Secretary, Carrollton, 

0. 











CHICKENS IN THE OZARKS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We have just 
built a new chicken house, 10x16, with 
large window and door in the south. A 
pen for the ducks was made across one 
end. The nests are made in separate 
boxes. Each box can be easily lifted from 
its support and carried out of doors to 
be emptied and cleaned. Rows of pegs 
were put in the wall slanting upwards. 
Then holes were bored, two in the back 
of each box, and it was then placed on 
two pegs. The boxes are easily slipped 
on or off the pegs. I like this way of fix- 
ing nests better than having them sta- 
tionary, for then the contents of the nests 
had to be carried out to be burned or 
destroyed when one wished to get rid of 
mites and lice. But when arranged as has 
been indicated, the boxes are easily 
cleaned. 

We have a fine place on which to raise 
chickens and ducks. A few rods from 
the chicken house is a fine spring and a 
stream flowing from it that is never dry. 
The fowls have unlimited range “up hill 
and down dell.” 

When I lived in the city I never took 
much interest in chickens or anything 
pertaining to the farm, but after giving it 
a trial I can truly say that there is a 
great deal to interest and instruct one on 
the farm. Just the study of the chickens 
; alone affords much pleasure and amuse- 
ments. 

We have done fairly well with our 
;chickens this season, and intend going 
into the poultry business on a larger scale 
next spring. I started with only 10 hens, 
but will have 40 to begin with in the 
spring. 

| Crop of all kinds are good in this sec- 
tion. Much corn has been cut lately on 
account of the exceedingly dry weather, 





but we have had two good showers re- 
‘cently. MARTHA. 
Phelps Co., Mo. 
LICE ON POULTRY. 





Editer RURAL WORLD: There 1s no 
greater enemy to the poultry yard than 
these little pests. I am not going to tell 
you how to rid your flocks of them, for I 
|don’t know. When an individual gets ‘‘on 
the lift’ I can help it with a good greas- 
ing of lard and kerosene mixed, applied 
‘as the old lady advised: “Grease here and 
there, on the tail and everywhere.” It 
seems to me there is more than the aver- 
age work done in our poultry houses—ker- 
osene, carbolic acid, soap suds, broom- 
Swept often, whitewashed in the spring, 
nests frequently changed, ashes and 
slacked lime sprinkled in the houses often, 
but with all of this care cholera broke out 
and the loss was about 50 old chickens: 
When it had thinned the ranks to about 
30 or less, I was told by an interested 
party that she had made inquiries and 
found out it was lice playing havoc. There 
was a hen at the time quarantined in a 
barrel and liberally sprinkled with lime. 
We went out to investigate and found 
her looking better. The lime seemed to 
have checked to some extent the enemy 
and its crop of nits that covered the feath- 
ers. We greased her thoroughly around 
the head, under the wings, on the breast 
and tail. Next night she was able to 
roost with her brood, and in a short time 
the cholera symptoms had disappeared. 
Since then an old hand at poultry raising 
said: ‘‘Chicken cholera is chicken lice."’ 

I tried light Brahmas, and I think there 
are two hens left. I have gone back to 
Plymouth Rocks, and out of a dollar sit- 
ting of sixteen have 13 or M4 hustling 
chicks. Last winter I kept too many 
chickens for big prices and lost. This year 
I intend to sell them as fast as large 
enough to fry. Garnet is more successful 
with Pekins that we; our young numbered 
one, then the flock of four went down to 
the threshing machine, ate oats, drank 
water and died with swollen crops. That 
was some years ago. In after years we 
tried the common white breed and raised 
enough to destroy the “truck patch’’—no 
more ducks. 

A friend who had been quite unfortunate 
with chickens, losing them ‘‘fat or lean,” 
said “how you keep your house cleaned. 
Our father cleans ours in the spring and 
that is all there is done to it." No wonder 
they have bad luck. MARTHA. 
St. Clair Co., Il. 


VALUE OF EGGS ON THE FARM. | 


It would be wise to substitute more eggs 
for meat in the daily diet. About one- 





and give it to the baby. Many professional 
nurses use it and prefer it to anything 
else for that purpose. 


STAMPS ON THE RIGHT-HAND 
CORNER. 


letters must be careful in 
stamps or the department will not be re- 


sponsible for any delay in transmission. ! 
' 


per right hand corner of the letter. 
all post offices of any size the machine | 
for stamp canceHation is in use, and it 
is so constructed that it cannot be used 
to cancel stamps that, are not placed as 
the rules direct. Of course, the depart- 
ment agrees to deliver all letters received 
that have the postage paid, but it warns 
writers that delay is possible if the rules 
are not observed. The next order is ex- 
pected to be that a special drop box shall 
be provided for letters having the stamp 
placed in unauthorized corners, and that 
those having the stamp on the back shall 
go with the third-class mail. 


COOKING HINTS. 


When making an omelet never let it 
cook long enough to be hard inside. An 
omelet to be good should “run’’ when cut 
open. 
Cut ham a quarter of an inch thick, 
scald in hot water, wipe dry and broil over 
a clear fire. Garnish with daintily fried 
eggs, browned in butter. 
Little onions are now boiled and served 
on toast after the manner of asparagus. 
This affords a change from the stereo- 
typed way of serve and will usually be 
found most accept 

Few people poach “cage well. When 
properly cooked they 
balls. When salted water is boiling vio- 
lently crack the shell of the egg, holding 
it close to the water, and drop the con- 
tents quickly on the point of the greatest 
ebulition. The egg should be dropped all 
at once, not draim into the water. The 
mass will then be A oon = the violently 
agitated water will toss it about, giving it 
a round form. When sufficiently firm to 
hold, remove with a Skimmer.—Exchange. 





says “Farm and Fireside.”’ 
bones and tough pieces that have to be 
laid aside. 
‘ parts shell, 
The Post Office Department has sent yojK. 
out a notice that the persons who write per cent of water, the yolk 52 per cent. 
placing The average weight of an egg is two 
ounces. 
and yet there is none of the disagreeable 
The rule of the government is that the work necessary to obtain it. 
stamp must be firmly attached to the up- | tarians of England use eggs freely, and 
In many of these are 8 and 9 years old, 
and have been remarkably free from ill- 
, ness. 


third the weight of the egg is nutriment. 
This is more than can be said of meat, 
There are no 


A good egg is made up of 10 
60 parts white and 30 parts 
The white of an egg contains 8 


Practically, an egg is animal food 


The vege- 


An egg soon becomes stale in bad 

air, or in dry air charged with carbonic 
; acid. Eggs may be dried and made to 
; retain their goodness for a long time, or 
, the shell may be varnished, which ex- 
cludes the air, when, if kept at a proper 
, temperature, they may be kept for several 
| Weeks. The French people produce more 
eggs than any other, and ship millions of 
[seem to England annually. Fresh eggs 
are more transparent in the center, old 
ones are not transparent in any place. 
In water in which one-tenth of salt has 
been dissolved good eggs sink, and in- 
different ones swim. The best eggs are 
laid by young, healthy hens. If the hens 
are preperly fed the eggs are better than 
if the hens are allowed to eat all sorts 
of food. 





UNPROFITABLE MIXTURES. 





A mixed lot of fowls, all in the same 
flock, cannot be kept with the same 
profit as a flock made up of uniform size 
and kindred characteristics. A farm flock 
is frequently seen in which the blood of 
the large and the small breeds are visible 
in varying proportions. Grade Leghorns, 
Langshans and Brahmas are all running 
at large on the same range and occupying 
the same houses. Perhaps a full blood 
male of each of these species has access 
to the hens. Of course, this is an exag- 
gerated mixture of breeds, but the mania 
for crossing sometimes leads to such a 





State of affairs as this. The crop from 


this manner of breeding will consist of 
hens of opposite natures and tendencies. 
Viewed from a practical standpoint, neith- 
er of them is without merit, but in order 
to turn them to the best account, they 


should be subjected to different treat- 
ment. 

No well-informed egg farmer would 
confine Leghorns and Brahmas in the 


same pen. He could not devise a system of 
feeding that would be suited to the two 
breeds while housed together. When the 
two breeds are running at large on the 
farm, this is not a matter of so much im- 
portance, for these conditions each can, 
in a measure, suit itself to food and exer- 
cise, and will do passably well; but the 
farm flock will be, or should be, closely 
housed for four or five months in the 
year, and as it is possible to make the 
hens highly profitable during this period, 
the flock should be constituted with an 
eye to that result. The average farn. does 
not possess the conveniences in the way 
of houses for making a proper division of 
a flock of widely different characteristics, 
and the loss in extreme cases amounts to 
the sinking of the profits of one-half of 
the inmates of the house. 

Whether his flock is composed of crosses 
or pure-breds, the farmer should aim at 
uniformity. This is a matter of more im- 
portance to farmers than many of them 
will believe until they have made experi- 
ments which will demonstrate the truth of 


it.—Scottish Farmer. 

SELLING MALES.—AlIl cockerels not 
intended for breeding or for eating on 
the farm should be sold as soon as they 
are large enough to fry, says the “Indi- 
cator."" They will bring more at this 
period than they will at any subsequent 
time unless they are capons. In most 
markets male birds are not desirable after 
they get to be of any considerable size. 
Capons are desirable when large and fat. 
The males employed as breeders last year 
should be disposed of as soon as the 
breeding season is over, and not replaced 
until about the middle of February, unless 
a good opportunity presents itself for 
earlier buying. On many farms all the 
cockerels not consumed at home are per- 
mitted to live, stay and eat when they 
are non-producers and usually nine-tenths 
of them are useless. We have passed 
farms where one-half of the flock seemed 
to be males and why they are kept is more 
than we can conjecture. 

COAL OIL FOR LICE.—A great deal 
has been written on the subject of killing 
lice on chickens, writes a correspondent 
in the “Indiana Farmer.” We use coal 
oil and water for lice, and i+ «ills them 
every time. Grease and ,owders are 
recommended, but we have not found any- 
thing that will come up to coal oil, It 
kills every louse it touches. Grease has 
not given as good results as it kills so 
many chicks. To use the oil we put a 
little of it in a saucer and weaken it with 
water. With this we dampen the old hens 
and chickens, butt} be very careful not to 
get too much coal oil, as it will kill the 
young chickens. We kill the lice on the 
chicks as soon as we take them off, and 
never have killed many chicks, not worth 
speaking of. We have always found it 
a good plan to kill the lice on the old 
hen first, as the chicks catch them from 
her. 

To which the advice is given: The better 
plan is to make an emulsion of the coal 
oil first, that is to stir into it a little soap 
till the two are thoroughly mingled, then 
add eight or ten times the amount of 
water. This will not hurt the chicks. 





RAW EGG.—A raw egg is very con- 
densed nourishment, and is strongly ad- 
vised for people who need nourishing 
ood. An eminent physician prescribes a 
novel and delightful way of taking an un- 
cooked egg that is wholesome and appe- 
tizing. After due beating, with the addi- 
tion of a pinch of salt and sugar to taste, 
the juice of an orange is stirred in, when 
the raw, “eggy’’ flavor disappears, and 
what otherwise would be gulped down like 
castor-oil is taken with a relish. The 
white may be beaten separately, if liked, 
and stirred in after the orange-juice. This 
is called orange egg. 


Do not wait till right-down cold weather 





before grain rations are increased. Begin 
earlier to get fowls ready for resisting 
old Boreas. Now is the time to take six 
inches off the soil, where hen houses have 
earthen bottoms. Replace with clean, dry 
sand, A filthy floor is hard on fowls when 
cold weather confines them to their 
house, and this removal of old top not 
only cleanses, but its stirring up dries 
out the earth. Get the winter's supply of 
dry dust barreled and in a safe place. If 
you depend on home gravel, get that dug 
and also barreled. Goldenrod seed, gath- 
ered by the wayside and sown this fali, is 


commended for poultry shade where (here 
are treeless yards. 
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have distilled 
the best whiskey 
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direct to con. 
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“female trouble ™*it 
is daily torment. 
There are thousands 
of such i 
st Fp mpen y 
by day, in increasing 
misery 


isease in the use of 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite J > 
Prescription. It * 
stops debilitating 
drains, cures irregu- 


larity, heals inflam- 
and ulcera- | ‘ 
tion, nourishes the 


nerves, aud gives |* 
vitality and vigor. |— 
ie, makes weak p 

en strong and 
= women well. It 
contains no opium, 
cocaine nor other 
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Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 

ph is sent /ree on receipt of stamps 

to pay cost of only, Send 21 

one-cent stamps for a book in Pe 
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covers, or 31 in _—— 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. 











“Home Treasure’’ Steel Range. 


fiange for .. $2290 


Se ceeavenhs tai tiaaed 
asshown, Warranted for 
Syears. Best value ever 
oftered. For wood orcoal. 

m factory to 


pee ped Sas ie i 62, showingorst 40) ees - nome 


wastes $00. a, & ORE OEE, St. Louis. 








APABLE Woman Wanted for a permanent 
tion. 860 per month and a q experi. 
ence unnecessary. CLARK MP. 
234 South Fourth ptrest, Philadelphia, Pa 


HAT BLEACH. 


You can bleach your old urned 

ote at m cost of ‘less than og Be 

cen 1 VELLA” 

enough to seven hats. ns 
WHITE BLEACH: co. Sedalia, Mo. 








POULTRY. 





erels $2; 3 tor 


BUFF ORPINGTONS, atier Septem bor 15, cock- 
NRY C. WAHLMANN, Red Bud, Illinois. 





te Lice on hens & chickens. 64-p. B 
| ah 9 Lambert, Box $10,Apponang, Bt 


L TED & BREEDERS FOR SALE! 
aioe BR hs Ply. Rock, 

Pai n@ Pekin Duck: 

Sosrmmneens POULTRY FARM, Belleville, “il, 


—Cockerels and id ~~ . — 
188 82 mas, ere pee in " al I Ply 1900 
ook: L.Wyand ae et i ¥ J yourmoney 


back. Pri vlad dm = H. T. REED, Camp Point, Li. 
B. P, ROCK M. = B Turkey Eggs in 
. $. DU DUNCAN, Perrin, Mo 

PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronze and White Holland Tu keys, Lt. Brah- 
mas, Silver, Golden and White Wy andottes, Barred 
and White Plymouth Rocks, Peafowls and Pear! 
(Guineas. Stock for sale. eg J. A. JOHNSTON, 
irie Home, Cooper Co., Mo. 


Glen Raven Egg Farm 


Offers Brown and White Leghorns, Black Minor- 

















ca, Barred and White P. Rocks. 

for sale any season. seek ahithe Ody 
yee $1.25; 26 eggs $2; 100 .00; 200 e 
$7. Catalog free, <r. W. GER Farmington, n 





ELEGANT IN PLUMAGE AND SIZE. 


Golden Wyandottes and Buff P 
Rocks that fo wilt’ alt os Wy the Tilo whards” at hait 
the price. B. HAYNES, Ames, Illinois. 


Cornish Indian Chickens 


And Mammoth White 





ite Hoiland Turke: 
raised. For eight years Cotemne for bes We 
= oe as sa repecsonnes or money re- 


T.. a KENNEDY, Waverly, Miss. 


Barred Rocks, Pekin Ducks!—Prise stock, 


phd le. Guarantee satisfaction. 
PENTHS POULTRY RANCH, New Florence, Mo 


MAPLEHURST 2xcets practi! tosses ong 

eat; Lt. Bra =. : 

ns, B. P. Rocks ‘endottes, Buff and 

ite Leghorns, B. Minoreas. ish Indian 

Golden 8. Barts; Mammoth Bronze Turke: nd 

Pekin Ducks; Young stock now at 9c each. $5 for 6, 

$9doz. Many birds from Maplehurst have won at 

best shows. Poland-China pigs. pical of the 

breed and entitled to registry, 9 Pit) ia — 
downs and Scotch Collies, trained 2 ty 

W. B. DUAK, RUSSELLVIILE, TExN. 


BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES 


200 Pure Black Breasted Red 
Cockerels $1.50 each, Senet $1.00, trio 

in costes $1.00 per dos. Have had no other 
kens on Limestone ey Bs Farm for tes 
years but ‘the pure end R. Games. My 
obickens toa feather, Address 
Mrs. . M. MONSEES, Smithton, Mo. 




















VICTOR | Incubator 


we ond eaten 


rate d:168 page catalogue contain 








free. 
BELGIAN RABBITRE Bor: ib Melville. ml. 


W. P. ROCKS 
and DUROC -JERSEYS 


Choice Young Stock for sale at farmers’ 
Prices. R. S. THOMAS, Carthage, Mo. 








'UVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 

We have just received from the Union 
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» PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN KILLER 


tiem Neuralgia, Sciatica or 
you can cure your Bheumatiem Price 28 and 50 Cents at Druggists. 











PRIGES ARE LOWER 


nd PRIGES ARE er. 
PAG k WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


FENCE! 207s 


ee. Sold to the Farmer at 


coun SPRING PEACE OO, Free. 














Can Sell YourFa <a 


or country mad st : Thy ~ 
descrip ba ‘ap Oetrander, Oeirander, 1218 ice nacre 








‘Good pigs with wile 
igrees. Also white poul- 
8. F. BROWN, 
ASHMORE. ILLINOIS. 





SOLD OUT-g2aieessscasns ernacto™ 





__POLAND-CHINAS. 





BLACK U. §. AND TECUMSE | Carwas. 


Pigs at $10. Pedigrees 
le of ester strains for 
oueree, Jersey Sis W. WALLEN, Monett, Mo. 





both sex of Pure Bred Poland- 


FOR Biel 22 ne 








registered Poland-China 

to offer for $12; the: 
Teoun mseh 2d , Prince haa. 
ce 21921, and out of sows of 
Also an Le eed skim 


Vk some fancy 


equa’ 4" ¥: 
- weigher for Creamery, fue 08 nem “gt. Jacob, 1 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 
Breeders of the be po Bn s Poland- a 4 


stered Sersey oatt 
Book chicks s. Young stock ay sale oat oll tases 


POLAND-CHINAS 


gs very rensoua Wa 
Begiste: 
J. i. WAGENECK, Enfield, Illinois. 


POLAND-CHINAS. ge 


dual merit 
1 ORGAN. Oarmi White Oo..1. 


BELLEFLOWER 
BEAUTIES 


50—HEAD—SO 
CHOICE 


Poland-Chinas 


Will be Sold at Public Sale at 
BELLEFLOWER, ILL., 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 20, 1900. 


Offering Includes all Ages. 
U. 8S. CHIEF, A GREAT FALL BOAR 


Corwin bred on sire and Black U.S. on dam's side. 
He is being fitred with his sisters for the iilinols 
State Fair for herd under one year. 


SHOW HERD GOES! 
BARGAINS ONLY TO BUYERS! 


Falland oe pigs of both sex, about equally 
divided, sired by such hogs as PERFECT’S WONDER 
the lllinois State Fair winner; CHIEF PERFECTION 
2p, the $2,000 sweepstakes hog; T. C.’8 U, 8., the 
750 double sweepstakes hog; GRAND WILKES, 
INA’S CHIEF and other great sires, as shown by 
catalog. One fine Chief Perfection 24d sow with a 

itter by PERFECT 8 WONDER. Pigs by Chief Per- 
fection 2d that are corkers in my sale. Come and 
see how Lam fixed to care for Poland-Chinas and 
see my hog hou-e. Tremont House at my 
expense. Send all bids to either auctioneer in my 
care. Catalogis a BELLE FLOWER. Drop a postal 
card for it. Always mention Rural World, 

D). P. MCORACKEN, H, O, CORRELL, Auctioneers. 


W. R. LOVELESS, 
Belleflower, McLean Co., Ill. 
On Springfield Branch of Ill. Central R. R. 
If you love Good Stock let me hear from you. 

















DUROC-JERSEYS. 





| pn’ JERSEYS 10 bent of vee ane sows, bred 
Teady to >= Satisfaction gua: 
. SAWYER, CHERRY VALE. Kas. 


DUROG-JERSEYS$torste™nctts abit 


J. E. HAYNES, Ames, Ill. 


DUROC-JERSEYS! 


0 choice boars ready for service and 60 gilts ready 
0 breed: also a ag! Ls shire buck lambs 
8. ¥. NTON, Blackwater, Mo. 











BERKSHIRES. 








ae English Beno 6 ! $8 buys 
+ OF Dene AF me K. Chi ; oolstel in Cat. 
G. W. McINTOSH. MONETT, Mo. 


Berkshires wm Southdowns. 


zi A £004 lot of d 01 
‘ams that will be soldr ght. Call oj fea 
C. A. MeCUE, Auaveses, Mo. 


HOG TAMER, 


Improved for 1900. 
Makes nose like cut. 
aac done always done 
) steel knife held by 
th 
tite of hog’ Pte a oe 


W. |. SHORT, %9,2°* Lewistown, Mo. 
A FAST HAY. BALER 
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HOGS. 





CLOVER HAY FOR 


The hog-raiser recognizes the fact that | 
to have his hogs healthy, and thrive all 
the time, they must have other than grain 
for food. If they can have the range of 
the pasture and clover fields during win- 
ter they will gather—except when the soil 
is hard frozen—what succulent food they 
need. But it is not always desirable to 
give them this range, especially those 
that are heing fed for market, writes John 
M. Jamison in the “Prairie Farmer.” 
Sometimes it is not convenient to have the 
breeding stock taking so much liberty, 
hence it is necessary to make other pro- 
vision that they may have the coarse food 
or roughness they should have. 

Of the feeds grown regularly on the 
farm for the stock, as hay or roughness, 
clover hay is best for the hogs. As the 
result of habit, to a great extent, the 
American farmer feeds too much grain 
and not enough coarse foods, hence it ap- 
pears strange to many to make provision 
for anything else, but necessity forces a 
consideration of this matter. The day has 
gone by when the farmer can afford to 
winter a pig on grain alone without gain. 
Clover hay fed with grain will give 
growth and gain, and a profit, where it 
would be impossible with grain alone. We 
have had brood sows confined in the stock 
lot during winter, with a straw stack for 
shelter, that had to depend for their liv- 
ing—to a great extent—upon the drop- 
pings from the cows that were fed on 
clover hay, corn and bran. Their drop- 
pings were thrown from the ditch in their 
stable, into the lot and with it was 
mixed much.of the coarse clover stems 
that the cows refused. And besides this, 
the horses and cows while in the lot were 
sometimes fed clover hay. The sows got 
enough of the hay to keep them in fine 
condition and made success possible at 
farrowing time. 

If brood sows can have a chance to feed 
on clover hay about the stacks, or the 
racks in the feed lot, there will be little, 
if any, complaint about pig eating at far- 
rowing time. But it is not always possi- 
ble to give all the hog stock of the farm 
the range of the feed lots, to get what 
roughness they need, so other provision 
must be made for them. Where the herds 
of swine are not too large, it can be so 
managed that there will be no necessity 
of cutting the hay up fine for them. A 
friend of mine noticed his brood sows eat- 
ing the shatterings from clover hay which 
he threw down from the mow for his 
horses. Acting on the thought suggested, 
he gathered this chaff and leaves, and 
steeped it in warm water, with the result 
of making it more palatable. This lot of 
sows he thought of discarding because 
they had been doing so poorly at farrow- 
ing time, producing so few pigs as to 
make them unprcfitable. After being fed 
the clover hay as above, they produced, 
the next spring, large litters and again 
came in favor with their owner. 

The farmer who grows 80 hogs for mar- 
ket each year and produces the clover 
hay that he should, feeding it out to 
horses, cattle and sheep, can get enough 
chaff, broken leaves, and stems to meet 
the needs of his hog stock. From the bot- 
toms of our sheep racks, each morning, 
we could gather sufficient chaff and brok- 
en leaves to supply the needs of 40 hogs 
for the day. We gather these loose leaves 
in a large bucket, mix a small quantity 
of middlings with them, thoroughly wet 
the mixture and let it stand, in cool 
weather, for 24 hours’ This should be 
fed in the morning, as this will give them 
all day at the troughs to clean it up. If 
fed in the evening much of it will remain 
in the troughs until morning and become 
so stale that it will not be eaten. It will 
take some time for a bunch of hogs to 
become accustomed to this coarse feed, 
and besides, in feeding it we must remem- 
ber that it does not take large uantities 
to satisfy them. 

When the supply needed cannot ne gath- 
ered up as suggested the hay should be 
run through a cutting box and cut short. 
It takes 24 hours to thoroughly soften 
this cut hay by soaking. It could be more 
quickly done by steaming, but this would 
not pay when the steeping answers every 
urpose. By using four-gallon buckets in 
freezing weather, they can be set in the 
kitchen where they will not freeze, nor 
will they be much in the way, and will 
not become an eye-sore if they are kept 
clean. When they become soiled and sug- 
gest the old-fashioned, greasy, black, slop 
bucket they should be discarded. 


SWINE FEVER IN ENGLAND. 





The President of the English Board of 
Agriculture (Mr. Long) thinks swine fever 
ean be as satisfactorily dealt with as oth- 
er diseases have been, while Professor 
Cope, Chief Veterinary Inspector to the 
Board of Agriculture, says: “The final 
extinction of the disease must be far 
from within reach,” and my old esteemed 
friend Clare Sewell Read supports the 
view expressed by Mr. Cope, and even 
goes farther than that and holds to the 
opinion that swine fever is an indigenous 
disease, giving as his reason that he can 
remember a precisely similar disorder 60 
years ago. 

Professor Simonds, writing on swine 
fever, than whom we have not a higher 
authority, says it cannot be positively de- 
termined whether it was imported from 
America or any European country; but 
that it was imported scarcely admits of 
doubt. He then added “Such a disease 
once introduced, and amongst such ani- 
mals, would at once find abundant means 
of continuance and also of rapid exten- 
sion, especially as for years no attempts 
were made to arrest its progress.” 

Mr. Read sarcastically remarks that. “‘in 
the last year of the local authorities reign 
(in Norfolk) the outbreaks numbered 2,748 
—in the six years the Board of Agricul- 
ture have managed swine fever, over 
$4,000,000 have bewn spent, and more than 
300,000 pigs slaughtered, with the result 
that in 189) the outbreaks had been re- 
duced to 2,182. But the President of the 
Board of Agriculture is so popular in the 
House of Commons that he is congratu- 
lated on his success in grappling with 
swine fever,” adding “I call it a disas- 
trous and costly failure, and taking the 
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nothing short of political dishonesty.'’ All 
this induces the inquiry—is there not | 
something radically wrong in the organ- 
ization of the Board; is it rightly con- 
stituted? Have they the right men in 
the right place? If not, then let us agi- 
tate until we get it so constituted. Past 
experience has shown the fallacy of our 
attempting to eradicate such diseases 
from the flocks and herds of Great Brit- 
ain so long as they exist in Ireland, from 
whence we import an average of 600,000 
pigs. 

There is an abundant proof that swine 
fever is not indigenous to the soil of the 
country, and therefore could be eradicat- ' 
ed if the owners of pigs would act loyally, 

i 





and would be honest to their country. The 
carefully prepared charts recently issued 
by the Board of Agriculture for 189% and 
1899 clearly illustrate that fact. Several ' 
years’ experience in stamping out the’ 
disease in this county has proved it be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, seeing that 
it rarely happens that we have an out- 
break in the county, and when one oc- 
curs, it is at once stamped out, and no 
further outbreaks occur until another | 
case is brought into the county, while the 
adjoining county, Gloucester, is very rare- 
ly free from the disease, q 

It is the old cry, “‘the disease is indigen- 
ous;” that cry was very persistently 
raised by our oppenents when we were 
endeavoring to eradicate the foct- and- 
mouth disease from the herds and flocks 
of the country, and was believed in by a 
large number of farmers and others. But 
it has long since passed away, as mani- 
fested by the consternation displayed 
when the morning papers announce that 
an outbreak has occurred in New York, or 
some other distant place.—T. Duckham, in 
London, Eng., Farmer and Stock Breed- 
er, 

SALT AND HOGS.—Many people be- 
lieve salt is injurious to hogs, but this is! 
not true. If hogs are deprived of salt for 
a long time and then given access to it in 
large quantities they will eat it to their 
hurt; but this proves how badly they need 
salt and how ravenous they get for it. 
The chlorine in salt is an important part 
of the gastric juice that performs such an 
important function in the work of diges- 
tion, and it is also found in the blood and 
muscles. The sodium in salt is a ‘constit- 
uent of the bile, and is found in the blood 
as phosphate of sodium, Salt is not es- 
sential to plant life, but is to animal life. 
Salt is a tonic, and also a powerful verini- 
fuge, and stock deprived of it is alraost 
sure to be troubled with intestinal worms 
of various kinds. In the hog pasture it is 
well to spade in a peck of salt, when the 
hogs will get it mixed with soil, which is 
often very beneficial. But if hogs have 
been deprived of salt give it to them in 
limited quantities at first.—Theo, Louis. 
FEEDING CORN TO HOGS.—Feeders 
of hogs, says the ‘Drovers’ Journal,” can 
not be too careful at about this time of 
year or about a month later in feeding 
corn to their hogs, and especially to the 
young pigs. One of the best hog-feeders 
in Illinois, and one who has not lost any 
hogs by the so-called hog-cholera in the 
last ten years, said this week that he 
would rather give $1 per bushel for old 
corn than feed new corn within two 
months after it was picked. He Says a 
great many farmers will feed the new 
corn from economical motives, where in 
point of fact they jeopardize perhaps their 
entire profits in stock-feeding by being 
“penny wise’ and “pound foolish.” It is 
@ very singular fact that all of the sick- 
ness among hogs commences about the 
time the new corn crop matures, and ex- 
perts who have made a study of the hog 
claim that most of the sickness is from 
stomach disorders which apparently are 
brought on by feeding unmatured corn, 
Millions of dollars are undoubtedly lost 
every year, which could be saved if hogs 
received proper feed and care. 











PIG PEN POINTERS. 


ONE ADVANTAGE in improving the 
hogs on the farm by breeding is that they 
increase so rapidly and mature in so short 
a time that it is comparatively easy to 
correct any mistakes that may have been 
made. 


PIG BOARDERS.—It should 
in mind by those that have the pigs to 
feed that with the advance in age and 
growth that there is no profit in the food 
of support to feed the 100-pound pig one 
and a half pounds of grain so he will hold 
his own is simply boarding him, but if we 
increase this to four pounds in connec- 
tion with pasture and he gains 1 to 14% 
pounds a day he is paying for his board. 


8. Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Cooper 
Co., Mo., writes: ‘My hogs are doing 
splendidly and I have lately made some 
good sales. I took two first premiums on 
pigs over six months at our county fair 
last week. Mr. Harry Sneed, of Smithton, 
Mo., exhibited some four-months-old pigs 
of my breeding on both sides, and took 
two first premiums, including one swe ep- 
stakes on all breeds. I have a good lut of 
boars ready for service and gilts ready 


be borne 





provement ii) condition are 
‘of the question, so long as 


The Shepherd. 





MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ Asso- 
CIATION. 
Norman J. Colman, Pres dent, 1214 Cnem- 


a Building, St. Louis, Mo 
E. 


Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 
Mo. 








SHEEP DIPPING 


Essential to the Welfare of the Flock 
With sheep, as with other animals, after 
good food comes cleanlines, if we desire 
to make the most from keeping them as a 
rent-paying stock on the farm. Nothing | 
can be gained from them when kept in a | 
_ dirty condition and overru 
, Their skin becomes the happy hunting 
ground of such insect pests as lice, keds, 
or sheep tick, the acari or scab insect, 





with verm‘n. 


and | 


the maggot fly; all of which are an abom- | 
ination to careful and successful sheep | 
breeders and feeders. The owner of a | 


flock which has become thoroughly in- 
fested with any of these parasites may 
bid farewcll to any further improvement 
in his stock until after he has taken et 
fectual means to remove them entirely 
from the sheep. Health, comfort and im- 


altogether out 
any of thes 

pesis are allowed to continue their auniat 
ages on the poor, helpless animal. They 

cannot end do not thrive when tormented 
by vermin, but, on the contrary, gradual- 
‘hy become lean, and, as they get thinner, 
the conditions are more favorable for the | 
rapid increase of the parasites which are | 
slowly reducing them to starvation point. 

Lice ai‘! ticks are less harmful 
rule than scab or maggots, ye they cause 
sufficient injury and discomfort to the 
sheep to prevent them thriving and im- 
proving as they ought to do. They are 
generally fuund most numeious on lean 
store sheep of any age, and as the growth 
of wool increases with the advance of thc 
season they find a snug nome and an 
ideal breeding place, so long as they are 
alluwed to remain unmolested. They 
prove a erfect nuisance to the sheep, 
and eventually cause them to do great 
damage to the fleece through their efforts 
to pluck the offending insects from off 
their skins. Keds, or ticks, live entirely 
upon the blood which they suck from the 
shee», so that it is not difficult to under- 
stand wh) 44 animal which ir harboring 
a few hindreds of these insects fails to 
thrive in a proper manner.- Eng., 
Farmer and Stockman. 


as a 


London, 








FEEDING MARKET LAMBS IN Da- 
KOTA., 
At the recent state sheep breeders’ 


meeting Frank Sherwin of South Dakota 
read a very interesting paper on feeding 
lambs for market. He usually feeds 1,500 
each winter. His lambs average around 
65 Ibs. when bought. About Sept. 15 he 
turns them on stubble fields to clean up 
the grain, letting them get to a field of 
Dwarf Essex rape a short time each day. 
In this way he carries them along. As 
soon as all the grain is picked up from 
the stubble he commences feeding some 
grain consisting of oats, barley and bran 
in equal parts, they having access to plen- 
ty of salt and water at all times. 

To get the best growth he advocates 
dipping, as he finds they do much better, 
and he can get much greater gains than 
when not dipped. Lambs with ticks do 
not thrive well. He always selects out 
the weaker ones and gives them special 


care, and by so doing finds that these 
often top the market. It does not do to 
let a man feed to-day and a boy to-mor- 


row. The lambs should have the atten- 
tion of an expert feeder at all times, who 
will closely watch their progress. As the 
winter advances the grain should be grad- 
vally increased until the 
full feed. They must be 
ble to top the market. He has as good 
success with screenings as any other kind 
of grain. Two months before marketing 
he adds crushed corn and some oil meal to 
the ration. He finds lambs from Merino 
ewes and Shropshire 


animals are on 
as fat as possi- 


rams very satisfac- 


tory. Shropshire give better satisfaction 
than Oxfords or Cotswolds. When the 
feeding is continued to the end of March 
before marketing, he finds it more profit- 
able to shear about two weeks before 
shipping, as they gain rapidly after shear- 
ing. 


SELECTING A RAM. 





There are a few things to keep in mind 


in selecting a ram, and these hold good 
with respect to every breed, says J. Mc- 
Caig in “‘American Sheep Breeder.’ In 
the first place, a ram _ should have 
strength. This quality should stick out 
all over him. It belongs to males pecu- 
liarly. In the forceful and aggressive 


look and action of the ram; in the heavy, 
or rather strong, flat bone, stocky frame, 
deep chest, good shoulders and loins, well 
set out pins and confident, sturdy move- 
ment. The structure of the ram’s anato- 
my gives him a roll in the front gait by 
reason of the spreading out of the chest. 
The ram should be of good size—usually 





to breed, also four Shropshire buck lambs 
from registered ewes. Please 
my advertisement, for I am 


coutinue 
depending 


degree to bring me purchasers.” 


TOO MANY HOGS.—There are many 
farmers who feed their hogs a year and 
then wonder why they do not weigh more 
than 150 pounds, says a correspondent of 
“The Prairie Farmer.” I have a farmer 
in mind who feeds his hogs on dry corn 
and water and then cannot imagine why 
they do not do better, as he has a fairly 
good breed. He might just as well feed 
his family on dry bread and water and 
expect them to get fat. I believe a pig 
farrowed early in the spring ought to be 
ready for market before cold weather sets 
in, and this can be done if it is given 
the proper food and care. It is the winter 
feeding that costs the most and from 
which the poorest results are obtained. If 
a hog holds his own during the coldest 
weather, that is about all you can expect 
of him. Every farmer should have a good 
forage pasture for the hogs to be turned 
on during the summer months. The smal! 
cost for seeding such pastures should not 
prevent the farmers from having them. 
In driving through the country we see 
many bare hog pastures, and in conse- 
quence many hungry looking hogs are 
also seen. It seems as though, with the 
number of farm papers that find their 
way into our homes, there fs no excuse 
except carelessness for the number of 
poor looking hogs that find their way into 
our markets. 








Do you feed and water stock? If so, 
write O. K. Harry Steel Works, St. Louis, 








money from the Local Taxation Fund 


Mo., for catalog. 


on the RURAL WORLD to a very great ' 


ram is a third larger than the ewes of 
the seme breed. Thirdly, he should pos- 
sess symmetry, by which is meant a 
, harmonious and well-balanced relation of 
jparts. A ram is only as goud as his 
weakest point makes him, just as a chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link. One 
strong feature, combined with another 
equally weak, loses value by the assocta- 
tion. A prominent cefect mesns an un- 
balancing of the fuactions of the anatomy 
of the animal, and s» a final wcakening of 
the constitution. [he more prominent a 
defect is the more likely is its prominence 
te become more noticeable in succeeding 
generations; so choose * well-balanced 
and even sheep in preference to one with 
some very good points and some very bad 
ones. Finally, you are 4 connoisseur in a 
particular breed (J should like to taix 
over the points of my own bree], but I 
never prostitute a publi* journal to per- 
sonal ends). Whatever yoar breed ma; 
be, study what the best choosers pick 
from the flocks of the best breeders. We 
have leaders in sheep fashion as well as 
fn bonnets, and they s@y “as well out of 
the world as out of fashion.” But be 
careful not to sacrifice utility to fashion 
simply. The best she) is to be finally 
judged on an economi: basis. Sheep are 
grown for food and clothing, and the 
sheep that has the most and best meat 
and wool, per gross ‘ ight, is the best 
sheep. 


Those unfamiliar with rape can best 
gain an idea of how it looks and what sort 
of a feeding substance it is by remember- 
ing that forage rape resembles a ruta- 
baga turnip run to lea! instead of form- 








GOATS AS HIGHLAND FORAGERS 





The distinctly highland types of 
tic animals have not hitherto 
adequate recognition at the 
more intelligent and well-to-do breeders. 
While the richer bottom or 
lands have been more or 
taken up, the more hilly and rough areas, 
especially those which are largely 
ered with scrub brush, have been regard- 


domes- 
received 
hands of our 
river valley 
less generally 


cov- 


ed as comparatively worthless and have 
laid to a great extent unused, or have 
fallen to the lot of thoee who are not 
striving for superlative achievement, and 
who, by the same token, are not, as a 
rule, built to leave the beaten track of 
stock raising, and put such lands to their 
logically best use. 

Of late years it has been dawning on 
many of these who have had access to 
this character of range that the Angora 


goat, as a medium for the 
tion of such lands, has been largely 
looked. The breeding of these animals 
has been for many years one of the lead- 
ing industries in Cape Colony, and it is 
fair to say that the interest and intelli- 
gence devoted to them in that part of the 


proper utiliza- 


over- 


world almost parallels that given by our 
breeders to the leading breeds of cattle 
and sheep in this country. What we 
would regard as fabulous sums have often 
been paid for imported Angora goats at 
the Cape, and are still paid for noted in- 
dividuals by prominent breeders when 
huying home bred goats from one another 
It ‘s generally admitted now that pains- 
taking care has resulted in producing a 
standard of greater excellence in the An- 


gora goat than exists in the country of its 
nativity. 

By judicious and breeding 
there are now many thousands of well- 
bred Angora goats scattered throughout 


selection 


the western and southwestern states, 
principally in Texas, to which many of 
the original importations into America 


went, and among those who have handled 
them for a series of years, they are no 
longer regarded in the light of an experi- 
ment. 

Their excellent and valuable qualities 
are rapidly becoming better known in a 
more general way. One of these charac- 
teristics is their adaptability to lands 
which have been hitherto regarded with 
so much disfavor. On these, where there 
is an abundance of underbrush, the goats 
are in their element. 

The Angora is essentially a browser and 
while it will thrive on grassy land, it 
feels much more at home among hills and 
scrub brush, and on such a character of 
range will attain to its highest develop- 
ment. It is of an active temperament, 
which prompts it to travel over a good 
deal of ground in search of its foed, and 
for this reason, while it does not in any 


way interfere with other stock, it does 
not like to be herded in the same flock. 
Sheep, for instance, are too slow in their 
movements to suit goats, which cover 


more ground in a day and are more in- 
clined to herd in one bunch and less ad- 
dicted to scattering. 

Where confined to a limited area they 


will effectually destroy underbrush by 
keeping the leaves eaten off. They are 
sometimes kept with this object in view, 
though most breeders who realize their 
value give them access to ample brush, 
which they regard just as a sheep man 
does his grass, and for the same reason 
would not wish to graze it so closely as 
to destroy it. The Angora goat is rapid- 
ly coming to the front as an important 
factor in the solution of the difficulty in- 
volved in the reclamation of our more 
mountainous districts and bids fair to ap- 
preciably lessen the existing difference 
between the values of our low-lying or 
level land and those which, owing to their 
hilly and scrubby character, hither- 
to been regarded as having scarcely any 
value.—W. G. Hughes, Hast- 


have 


productive 
ings, Texas. 


SHEPHERDS. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 








Feed the lambs. Feed them through 
the ewes, and then feed them from a well 
supplied feed trough. 

The condition of a flock is much ‘like 
that of a garden. If the weeds are left 
to grow it is all weeds. 

It is a waste of time and feed to breed 
poor ewes, and to cull the flock is indis- 
pensable for the profit of it. 

The breeding time is near. And as the 
sheep is at this time, so will be the con- 
| dition of the flock in the future 


Selections of the best is the first care of 
the intelligent breeder of a flock. This is 
especially so in regard to the fleece. 

Give the lambs a very little wisp of fine 
clover hay to bite at. They may secon be 


educated in the way they should go by 
very little training. 

All signs point to a big feed of sheep 
and lambs this fall, especially in Nebras- 


ka, where many of the cattle feeders are 
going over to sheep. 

We cannot think or 
on the subject of how important it 
the shepherd should study the nature of 
wool and know its value. 

We may take it as a rule that the lamb 
will pay for the food of its dam, and leave 
the fleece for the profit. The ewe always 
stands for its own value. 

One part of corn meal ground as finely 
as possible, one part of bran ground with 
the corn, and one part of cotton seed meal 
is an excellent mixture for the lambs. 

Nature has no more to do with the shep- 
herd’s business than it has with the mak- 
ing of cloth from the sheep's fleeces. At 
least it is so if the wool grower knows 
his business. 

The importance of good rams in every 
flock is paramount to the full profit of a 
flock. A well cared for ram may serve 
fifty ewes and remain in useful service 
ten years if duly cared for. And it may 
easily double the value of the fleece of its 
progeny as compared with that of the 
common ewe. Figure up the benefit in 
this way to a flock and then value your 
good ram in due proportion. 

The regular annual howl goes up about 
artificial sheep in the show ring—about 
stubble shearing, fleece coloring, artistic 
trimming and all the artifices used to 
make up an animal of at least perfect 
seeming. But what's the use of kicking? 
When two-thirds of the British sheep so- 
cleties refuse to condemn these aris of 
showmen, and ninety-nine hundredths of 
the exhibitors continue to practice them 
and the public and judges to approve 
them, how are you going to stop it? The 
sheep artist “fills a niche” and when all 
the world looks on with approval of his 
art who shall say it is not legitimate? It 
is entirely useless to protest against high 
show fitting so long as even the best 
judges have almost as much respect for 
finish as they have for inherent style and 
quality. We admit that it would be 


too seriously 


is that 


act 





ing any large root stalk 





mighty refreshing to see a big sheep 








actual 
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AS much POTASH should he given back 

to the land as the crop takes from it. 
Thirty bushels of wheat remove thirty 
pounds of actual POTASH; therefore 500 
pounds of a fertilizer with 6 per cent. 


needed to feed the 
crop and keep the 


POTASH would be 


soil productive. 


We have books giving full in- 
formation about the use of 
fertilizers and Potash, and 
will mail them FREE to any 
farmer who asks for them, 


. GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 






























convenient, and when 


locked in place. 


Established 1840. 
se 


This lantern sells at retail everywhere for about ‘a cents. 
dealer does not keep it, and will not get it for you, send $1.00 to us, 
and we will send one to you, postage or express paid. 
sell you some other lantern, which he says is “just as good.” 

Send postal for free pocket catalogue. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 92 Laight St., New York City. 
eGnaakeowaneanee 





: DIETZ MONARCH LANTERN 


This is one of the cheapest lanterns and yet it is a marvel of per- 


fection and safety. It is well made, of good materials. The oil pot 
is drawn from a sheet of tinned steel and then re-tinned, adding years 
to its life. The globe and burner are first-class. The “trick” for 
raising and lowering the globe to light and trim is ingenious and 


the globe is down the burner is securely 


it your 


Don’t let him 





and a snap at the price. 


M. B. 


BERKSHIRE BOARS-—A SNAP! 


.- | Royal King Lee 2d, 29188 by King Lee 27500; dam by Longfellow; dam 
boars Auxvasee Sallie 48913 by McCues King 42102. Straight bred Sallies 
Call on or address, 


GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 





Mo.’s Black 


oes reason 
Annual Public Sale Oct. 31, 1900. 


Chief Pigs. 


Spring pigs by Mo.'s Black Chief 19890, a 4 Ne ~ 21014 (by Chief oe 24) and other well bred boars. 
ed as ved. 
E. E. AXLINE, 04. Oak GROVE, JACKSON Co., 


Mo. 





00 HEAD w spare at reasonabie petene. 
either open or bred. Silver Laced W: 
erels for sale 





Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


LJ yay tS service. A nice lot of yearling sow 
at $1.00 each. ‘We can euit you im price and quailty ReuGes” ° — 
HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 


quality. ©o Write us 








you want, or er is Dey 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 
come and inspect the stock. 
ER, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 






Write for what 





We have for sale a good uniform jot of February, 
great State Fair first prize winners, Chief Perfection J 
the very best breddams. Also have two ered sows. 


PLEASANT HILL POLAND-CHINAS ! 


Mareh vag April pigs of both sex. tired by the two 
r. 55505. d Idea] Tecumseh W0H9TA. and out of 
Bae eg yobers worth the money. 


NO, HEDGES & SON, Pana, Christian Co., Ill. 








COTSWOLDS AND 


$20 each. Later Lambs 815 each. 


price $100 each; guaranteed in every way. 


POLAND-CHINAS! 


Two large fine registered yearling Cotswold Bucks; one extra large fine early Spring Buck Lamb: al! 
Would sel! either of my herd boars, viz: 
Out, dam Last Price); Combination Chief (by Chief Tecumseh 2d, com. Mary-Mannon by L's Tec.), 
For further parvicniars addres: 


innis Look Out (by Look 


BERRYMAN, Franklin, Il. 





From the flock that has won when ever shown. 
Call on or address, 


Oxford Down Rams, Yearlings and Lambs 


R. J. Stone 


tonington, Illinois. 





Improves the wool. 


CURES pe Ticks. 


Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


Bend for descriptive pamphlets 
Su ABOURA DIP Od, 15 Brauch Street, Bt Louis Mo. 








SHROPSHIRE RAMS! 


All ages and styles. 
gle or in car lots at lowest prices. Twenty choice 
registered Ewes bred before shipping. Write or 
visit flock. Kansas City & L. Electric cars stop 
at front gate. 


KIRKPATRICK & SON, Wolcott, Kan. 


From plain to fancy. Sin- 








OSCAR GOLE, AURORA, ILL, 


BRESDER OF 
HIGH CLA88S 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 








show where every animal was shown up- 
on his merit and not upon his stage dress- 
ing, but the gods pity us, we shall never 
live long enough to bless our good eyes 
with such a scene. A pair of sheep shears, 
some yellow ochre and a pair of deft 
hands will work wonders in sheep trans- 





formation.—American Sheep Breeder. 
H — 

| It is not wise to permit a piece of ground 
to lie idle because it is rough. Stock it 
with sheep, and they will at least pay the 


interest and taxes. 





An excellent lamb food to begin with is 
two parts bran and one part corn meal or 
crushed oats or barley; and one part cot- 

| ton seed meal if it can be procured. This 
is recommended by one of England's 
greatest shepherds. 


| 





Range sheep will not last out in good 
condition as long as the farm fed flock 
will. This is on account of the more rap- 
id wearing of the teeth by the sanded 
pasture. It is useless trying to keep up 
sheep with poor teeth, and these should 
be culled out of the flock and disposed of. 
They may do well on farms under the 
more careful feeding, and if good moth- 
ers farmers may do well with them 








USE KEES’ CORN HUSKER 


and husk 20 bushels more a 
day. No cuts or sprains. Ask 
your cor for it or send We 
to F. KEE: 








8. 
BEATRIC E, NEB. 


ARMER’S FORGE 


Fy ne ag thinga man can have on 
. With our ball bearing forge 

make all zor repairs and save time 

the freight 





you ane 
and biacksmith bi e pe 
and givea rye Sm anvil an 

at once for free i stan ae 


OE Harper fier ver Mig: © Co., Bax 236, 


iINYROY, ENGLISH 


crac 


soalaie, "ech ty 


cee ST Pr 











BED-WETTING oanehnesneen 





Thoroughbred Hamshire Down Sheep, Rams, Ewes 
and Lambs at a bargain: pedigrees furnished: write 
for prices. James W. Turner, B. 144, She! byville,Mo., 


MERINO SHEEP | Both American 

poet and Delaine. 
Won more than all others at World's Fair and 

National Sheep Shearings. 9% extra rams. 

L. E. SHATTUCK, Stanberry. =e Co.. Mo. 

Best REGISTERED JéR8EY CATTL 


COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE! 


Bucks gt ewes, home and Canada bred, al! 
stered and for sale at reasonable prices. 
Write, no trouble ig enawer 
). BURRUSS, Daum, Llinois, 


FOR SALE 


80 head registered Shropshire Buck Lambs, 
also 30 Ewes. For prices address, 


H. C. TAYLOR, Agent, 
Rik Hill Stock Farm, KOPING, MO. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Il. 




















6 yr. Registered 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Extra weil wooled on head and legs, all 
gvod quality and size,2 show rams. Also a 
few ewes. Call op or address, 

J. W. BOLES, Auxvasse, Mo. 





FOR SALE CH EAP! 


150 head of thor Sheep from 
er baste and ewes 
. R.J. HUGHES, eames, Mo, 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS! reais sues: 


—s 
ALEXANDER, HvusTonia, Mo. 


ANGORA GOATS 


A Pairs, ined egies, shipped anywhere. 
ve 
W.c. G. HUGHKS & Co., Hastings, Texas. 











Safe de- 








QUINCY, ILA 











The Markets 


SAMPLE WHEAT- On track 


No. 2 red at 73%c to Tic delivered this 
side, and 7ic East side (fancy at 7#2@7 
for seed); sacked lots dumped in Advance 
elevator at 72%«« 

No. 2 red at 7l%e (poor) to 724y@73ec good 
to choice delivered this side, and at 2c to 
7c delivered East side sacked lots 
dumped in Advance and St. Loui 
vators at 70% 

No. 4 range of 5c to 7 ivered 
sacked lots dumped in Advance levat 
at 6 

No-grade at range of fh« i 
ered 

No. 2 hard at 68t4c to 4c detivered 

No. 23 hard at 674% @#S8c delivered 

SAMPLE CORN—On track 


No. 2 mixed, 04@40'ec delivered 


No. 3 mixed, 40%c delivered 

No. 2 yellow, 41@40%c delivered 
No. 2 white, 41%@41\%c delivered 
No. 3 white, 40%zc delivered 
S4MPLE OATS-—On track 








No. 2 mixed, 21'4@22% 

Nw. 3 mixed, uae 

No. 4 mixed, 2ic 

No. 2 Northern mixed, 3c nominal. 

No. 2 white, 2%5@%%c—fancy clipped | 

3 white, 283%@25\c for poor to fancy. 

No. 4 white, 2@%Bt2c delivered—selec- 
tions, 2%@2k 

RYE—No. 2 sold at 52 delivered this | 
side. 

FLAXSEED (per bushel)—Bid $1.49 spot 


and $1.48 to arrive 
HAY—Received 254 
tons through; shipped 38 
with a demand 
grades of timothy; 


and 310 
steady, 

better 
prairie firm; clover 
dull. Prices on trk range: Timothy $11.50 
for choice and $12 for fancy; $10.50@11.50 
for No. 1, 10@10 for No. $8@9 for No. 3; 
prairie, $7.50 for choice, $7@7.50 for No. 1, 
$646.50 for No. 2, $.50@6 for No. 3 Clover 
—$7.50@11 

STRAW 
$4.5005 

MILLFEED—Quiet 
sis East St. Louis rate: 
ter choice), in large, and 68@70c in small 
sks.; bulk 68@6ic; mixed feed 72@7ic. At 
mill bran 70c and ships Tic. 

EGGS—Quiet. Quote 
at 1246c, loss off. Held, 
ful lots less. 

BUTTER—Demand light and only for 
the better grades of creamery, prices 
tending downward. Creamery—Extra, 22c; 
firsts, 18@19c: seconds, l7c. Ladle-packed | 
—Extra, léc; firsts, Ie. Dairy—Extra, 
17c; firsts, 16c; grease, 4@4%4c. Country— 
Choice, 12c; poor to fair, 8@10c. The above 
figures are for round lots—about Ic per 
pound more is charged in a small way. 

CHEESE—Jobbing prices: Twins at 


tons local 


tons; 
and 


for medium 








Wheat on trk S.00@4; rye 
and steady. On ba- 


Bran 68@68e (lat- 


fresh stock 
and doubt- 


choice 
heated 











llgc, singles. 1%c; Y. A., 12%4c; New 
York, 12c. Limberger, 10@10%4c. Swiss, 
U4@ihe. Brick, 11@11'4c. 

LIVE POULTRY-—Spring chickens—Av- | 
erage receipts, ; old chickens, hens, 
7c; old roosters, » Old turkeys, 6@7c; 
young turkeys, 8c. Ducks, 7c. Spring 


geese, Gi4c. Live pigeons and squabs, 
dozen, 0c. 

PEANUTS—Farmers’ stock at 
pound for red to 2%e for white; 
and graded at 3%c to 5c. 

BROOM CORN—Coming sparingly 
selling at $79 to $85 per ton. A good de- 
mand prevails on manufacturing account, 
and values on car lots are nominally very 
firm, at, say, $60 per ton for ordinary to 
$100 for prime. 

SORGHUM 
gallon. 

POP CORN—Last sales 
per 140 nounds on cob. 

GRASS SEEDS (per 10 pounds)—Tend- 
ing up. Timothy in demand, firm and 
searce, at-from #4 to $.fl,and prime worth 
$4.50. Clover keeping sold up close, and 
steady in price at from $1 for tailings up 
to $8.90 for the best of the offerings. Red- 
top quiet, at from 30@50c for chaff to @4 
for seed and $7@8 for fancy. Sales: Clo- 
sacks in lots at $7 to $8.60, 1 sack at 
$7.65, 2 at $7.68, 19 and 8 at $8.76, 2 at $8.81, 
15 (good) on p. t.; timothy—1 car at $4.36, 
1 car (to arrive) at 4.41, 1 car on p. t., 
1 car delivered on contract. 

CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.23 per 
for prime. In lots smaller than car 
at $1.15 for prime—inferior less. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked 
beans in a jobbing way from store 
—screened 5c per bushel less. Western at 
$1.50—weevily less. Lima beans at tc per 
pound. 

HONEY—Comb at lc to 12\%4c—fancy 
white clover, 13@l4c; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
barrels, 5@5%c, and in cans %@lc per 
pound higher. 


per 


2%c per 


Good to prime at 16@'8e ner 


at $1.30 to $1.60 


ver—30 


and 


bushel 
loads 


pea 














Light fine otoese - 14 @15 
Heavy fine ll @13 
angora goat hair 
Fegan And CORP cd costae ec eWide alieces Is @20 
Burry cecccnesssesmndbes 10 @ll 
Black and seedy from 4e to 6c a pound 
ess than guotations 
SALT-Selling East Side: Medium at 
$1.10, granulated at $1 per barrel Worth 


jc per barrel more 

COTTON—The 
the Cotton Exchange 
of cotton 


this side 
quotation 
advanced the price 
This was 
recorded in the 


here %e yesterday 
the biggest single advance 
local market. 
ed to 234 bales. 


The market closed firm. 


Local spot quotations—Ordinary, 9 3-léc: 
good ordinary, 9% 11-l6c low middling, 
10 1-l6c; middling, 1@%c; good middling, 
10%%c: middling fair, lic 

\PPLES—Dull Sound in barrels at 
from Te to $1 for poor, $1.3 to $1.8 for 
fair to choice and $1.75@2.00 for fancy. | 
New York mixed varieties at $1.50@2.10, 
and straight lots maidenblush at $2.40. 


Bulk mixed varieties (near-by) selling at | 


$1 per barrel measure. Home-grown sell- 


ing loose from wagons at lie to We per 
bushel and at from We to $1.50 per barrel 
measure, 

PEACHES—Receipts are lighter and 


prices better on fancy fruit which is real- 
but small to medium sized or 
poor colored fruit rather slow and.in am- 


ly searce; 


committee of | 


The sales reported amount- | 


PRICE OF GINSENG 
Editor RURAL WORLD: In your issue 
i= August 22 publish an article 
“American Ginseng,’ by W. E. Boyce of 
| Houston, Mo., in which ne 
| age price is 
}any market quotation 
$3 to $3.50 per Why this dis- 
|erepancy? It seems to me that this bears 
the earmarks of “‘fake’’ the 
Johnzon grass swindle 
Ginseng is 
article would lead one 
| people have for years been trying to make 
a living out of it, with very 
and the present disturbed 
China has almost destroyed the 
W. H. 
Yavapai Co., Ariz. 
| What does Mr. Boyce 


you on 


says the aver- 


about $235 per pound. Now 
gives the price as 
pound dried, 


same as the 


as this 
Many 


no such paying crop 
to believe. 


poor success, 
| condition in 
market 
WILLISCRAPT 


say in answer to 


| Mr. Williscraft’s question ?—Editor 
REYNOLDS COUNTY NOTES 
| Editor RURAL WORLD: After a 


| drouth of five weeks we have had a good 
rain. Perhaps it will save the sorghum 
and will help late potatoes some, but the 
corn is past helping. Corn is damaged in 
this country from one-third to one-half. 
Farmers will begin plowing for wheat 
now. There will be a large acreage of 
wheat sown in this locality this fall, if 
farmers can get their ground broken be- 





ple offering. Consigned lots Michigan in fore it is too late to sow. 

|6-basket crates sold at $1 to $1.25, and | I like C. D. Lyon's suggestion for all 
| bushel baskets at $1@1.50 as in quality. | farmers to write for the agricultural 
Home-grown wagon receipts brought 30c | Press. I am a poor hand at composition 
to 50e per %-bushel basket for small to |@nd may not write anything that will be 
medium, 59@65e for choice, and T5e for | of interest or benefit to others, but will 
| faney—extra fancy Elbertas and Craw- | 24d my mite occasionally as long as it 


| fords at We. 


| fair supply and slow; 


| mon 


| 25@030c. 


PEARS—Keifer and Duchess pears in 
choice Bartletts in 

In barrels—Duchess $1.50@ 
and $1 to $1.25 for No. 3 and 
Keifer at $1.0@ 


Near-by com- 


fair demand. 
1.6 for No. 1 
No. 2, Bartlett at $3@3.25, 
1.75 per barrel for choice. 
varieties at 15@%c. Duchess and 
Keifer at 26@35c, Bartletts and Howell, 
SOc per %-bushel basket; 1-3-bushel bas- 
kets Duchess at 2%@30c and Howell at 30 
@35e. 
GRAPES—Home-grown 
smaller offering and firmer. Climax bas- 
kets Concords quotable at lic; 44-bushel 
baskets Concords and white varieties at 
First car of Ohio due to arrive 


and near-by in 


| to-day. 


WATERMELONS—Iowa melons nomi- 


| nal at $4 to $70 per car on track and in a 


|}of offerings 
| equal to the offerings. 


jobbing way at $6 to $10 per 100 delivered. 
Sales on track: 1 car at $50. 

CANTALOU PES—Colorado 
Fords in continued free and ample supply 
and easy in price; condition and quality 
good, but demand hardly 


1.% (fancy at $1.40@1.50) for standard, 0@ 


| 75e for pony and 40@60c for 2-3-crates. 


| other varieties scarce. 
| ket: 


PLUMS—Damsons steady and quiet; 
Per 44-bushel ba 
Newman at 40c; wild red at 30@35c; 
| Damsons at 65c; soft, overripe, 
| Illinois Damsons at 65¢ per 4-g 
CRAB APPLES—Steady and 
Near-by at 2@2%5c per 44-bushel 
and at $1.50 per barrel. 





etc., less. 


zallon case, 
quiet. 
basket 


| Siberian at $2@2.50 per barrel 


recleaned | 


and | 


LIVE STOCK 


HORSES—The lib- 


eral opening supply, 


market had a fairly 


| tion going busily during the forenoon. It 


| offerings were small Southern horses and | 


ures. Eastern chunks sold variously, me- 
dium to choice at $75 to $112.50, while dri- 
vers and coach horses ranged from $105 to | 
| $300, 


at $2.25 | 


contained a moderate 


Eastern and export horses, a few choice | 


drivers particularly, but the bulk of the 
medium drivers. The buying attendance 
was large, especially from the South, and 
the buying on that account was of good 
volume and stronger characteristics. 
Plain to good little horses of the ordinary | 
Southern type bringing $40 to $70, 
with top Southern purchases on the dri- 
ver order realizing somewhat higher fig- | 





were 


Horse quotations—Heavy draft, common 
to good, $90 to $140; choice to fancy, $150 
to $18. Drivers—Common to choice, $65 to 
$19; bulk, $120 to $150; coach horses, $150 
to $250. Saddlers—Common to choice, $65 
to $125; fancy, $150 to $175. Chunks, 1,200 
to 1,400 pounds—Common to good, $55 to 
$100; choice to extra, $105 to $130. 
ern horses—Common to good, $5 to $0; 
choice to extra, $55 to $70; plugs, $15 to 


| $45. 


| 
| 


MULES—the arrivals were 
liberal as at the opening of last week. 


| About half a dozen car loads were repre- 


sented in the early receipts, only half of | 


| which were available on the commission 


ROOTS—Ginseng at from $4 to $4.25 and | 


large at $4.50; lady slipper at 7c, seneca at 
2c; pink, 14c; golden seal, 46@48c; May ap- 
ple at 2%c; snake, %c—white snake 3c, 
button snake 2c, black 5c; Angelica, 344c; 
wahoo—bark of root, 8c, bark of tree, 24c; 
blood, 2\4%c; blueflag, 3c; skull-cap leaves, 
Sc; sassafras bark, 4c; wild ginger, 4c. 


*VOOL. 


WOOL—Demand still very light, and 
confined to supplying the current wants 
of manufacturers. Holders are not dis- 
posed to force sales, hence trade is small. 

Missouri and [llinois— 








Med. combing ............... Sicccncel 0144@21 
Medium clothing 19 @20 
Braid and low ......... 18 @18%4 


Burry and clear mixed . 

Slightly burry 

Bard burry 

Light fine 

Yeavy fine ... 
ib 


Wisconsin and lowa— 
Medium combing 
Braid and clothing.. 
Semi-bright 








All styles and sizes. 
Prices from $5 to $50. 


Awarded First Prize Pa 
OVER ALL T wrt Expeaiion 1900 
Setdtby First-Class Stove Mevchnane 





14 hands, extreme range....$30 00 to $57 50 | 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 4000 to 55 00 
14% hands, extreme range..40 to 6250! 
14% hands, bulk of sales.. 4 00 to 60 00 | 
15 hands, extreme range.... 57 Wto 8% 0 | 
| 15 hands, bulk of sales...... 60.00 to 75.00 
| 15% hands, extreme range.. 60.00 to 9.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 70.00to 80.00 
16 to 16% hands, extreme 
TROIS as Siededecdsidccynase 95.00 to 155.00 
16 to 16% hands bulk of 
REND Sideccee Ss sostevectcens 110.00 to 125.00 


| represent 
~1, | and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 





market. 
in the complexion of the trade from the 
conditions prevailing at the close of last 
week. The commission market was slow 
and quiet, in conformity with the general 
status of the local and exterior grade. 
Dealers reported a very quiet and inactive 
demand, both from Eastern and Southern 
sources. ~ 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 
years old): 


4 to? 


Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
first-class mules, extra finish 


and classified. 


A PUSINESS THAT PAYS. 


There are no more staple articles of 
general 


consumption throughout this 
country than teas, coffees, baking powder 
and spices; in fact, every family uses 


them: hence sales are large and constant. 
To build up a paying trade in a com- 
munity, the seller must offer reliable 
goods at a fair price, and, with industry 
an perseverance, an agent ought to do 
well, especially if he can buy from first 
hands. The writer has been through the 
establishment of the Great Eastern Coffee 
and Tea Co., 301 South Tenth street, st. 
Louis. It is a large place and a heavy 
business is daily transacted. Their goods 
are sold by agents to the consumer direct, 
and the quality and price are right. Any 
person who desires a permanent agency 
at fair pay will do well to address at 
once, as above, for full particulars. 


Rocky | 


Choice sold at $1@ 


Choice New York | 


which kept the auc- | 


representation of | 


South- | 


not quite so | 


There was no change to report | 


misses the waste basket. 

If Q. M. Bixler will 
black bunch cowpeas, 
May, he will have 
gust all right. 

Mr. Bixler says, ‘‘Think for yourself.” 
It is all right to have your own thoughts 
and ideas, and carry them out; but we 
can get very valuable hints and ideas 
from older and more experienced heads 
| than curs. 

Sept. 3.—Another good rain last night 
will materially help in breaking land for 
wheat. 
| Hogs are dying all 
cholera, 
ity. 
| Yes, Mr. Sorghum Corners, I would like 
| to know how you feed bagasse into fur- 
nace in making sorghum syrup. 

M. B. SMITH. 

Mr. Sorghum directions for 
using bagasse will be found on first page 
of this issue.—Editor. 


get some early 
and plant them in 
a hog pasture in Au- 





around here with the 
but not in this immediate vicin- 





Corners’ 


| FERTILIZERS ON WHEAT 

In the tests of the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
| tion, phosphoric acid, in the form of acid 
phosphate, has been decidedly the chief 
| factor in producing increase of crop dur 
| ing the season just past. A similar result 
j} has been reached by many farmers, and 
| the natural consequence is a general ten- 
; dency to limit the use of fertilizers ihe 
| Coming season to plain acid phosphaics; 
a tendency strengthened by the fact that 
the phosphates are not so completely un- 
| der the control of the fertilizer trust as 
are the mixed fertilizers. 

When, however, the experiments at the 
Ohio Station are studied as a whole, tak- 
ing vot simply the effect upon the present 
| Season's wheat crop, but the average re- 
sults upon wheat, corn, oats;and grass 
for the past seven years, it will be seen 
that it would be a decided mistake to base 
upon this wheat 


| ecnclusions one erop 
| alone. 
In the experin:ents of the Central sSta- 
|; tion at Wooster, where wheat has been 
| srown in rotation with corn, oats, clover 
| 8nd timothy, the average increase per 
berg from plain acid phosphate, applied 
at the rate ef 16) pounds per acre to 
| wheat and 80 pounds per acre to corn aiid 
| Oats, or a total of 320 pounds during the 
five years of a rotation, has been 4.6 bush- 
| els of wheat, 3.6 bushels of corn, 7.2 bush- 
; els of oats and 500 pounds of hay, while 
|from the same cuantity of acid phos- 
phate, carried partly in acid phosphate 
| and partly in tankage, but re-enforced by 
| the nitrogen carried in the tankage and 
| by a small addition of muriate of potash, 
| the average increase has been 7.2 bushels 
|} of wheat, 8 bushels of corn, 8 bushels of 
| oats and 1,69 pounds of hay. 

The cost of the acid phosphate used on 
an acre in five years has been about $2.40, 
| while that of the mixture of acid phos- 

phate, tankage and muriate of potash, 
| has been about $3.75; but the average in- 
crease from this mixture has been so 
; much greater than that from acid phos- 

| phate alone as to give a total net profit, 
over the cost of the fertilizer, of about 
| $12 per acre in five years for the mixed 
fertilizer against about $6 for the acid 
| phosphate used alone. 
| In mixing this fertilizer “7 and 30” tank- 
age and 14 per cent acid phosphate are 
| used in equal quantites, adding about 100 
| pounds of muriate of potash to the ton. 
| This gives a fertilizer analyzing over 3 
| per cent ammonia, 10 to 12 per cent phos- 
| phoric acid and 244 per cent potash, and 
may be made up at a cost of $18 to $20 
| per ton. 


CHAS. E. THORNE, Director. 


CROPS. 


iy MISSOURI WEATHER AND 


The U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 
| Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
| Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
| ending September 10, 1900, says: Through- 
| out the greater part of the state the past 
| week has been hot and dry, the tempera- 
| ture averaging from 6 to 9 degrees above 

| the normal, with only light scattered 

| showers, except in a few of the north- 
eastern, central and southwestern coun- 
ties, where good rains fell on the 3d. 

CORN is maturing rapidly and nine- 
| tenths of the crop is now safe from frost, 
| Many correspondents reporting the entire 
}crop out of danger. Cutting is in pro- 

gress in all sections, and in some counties 
| has completed." In many of the 
| southern, a considerable number of the 
central and northeastern and a few of the 
northwestern counties the yield will be 
} considerably below the average, a few 
correspondents reporting only half a 
crop, but in most of the northwestern 
and extreme northern, and a considerable 
number of the central and southern coun- 
ties the crop is up to or above the aver- 





been 


age. In some districts the crop has 
ripened too rapidly and will be light 
weight. In a number of the western coun- 


ties corn has been broken down badly by 
high winds, and there is some complaint 
of damage by worms. 

COTTON, in the southeastern counties, 
has been improved by showers in some 
districts, but in others it has suffered fur- 
ther injury from drouth. 

PASTURES are reported in good condi- 
tion in many of the central and western 
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| 


and some of the southeastern counties, | vation of varieties of wheat which at first 


but in most of the eastern and many of | appearea well adapted to the soil. 


the northwestern counties they 
dry and short. Stock 
searce in many localities 

PLOWING FOR WHEAT has 
completed in many of the central and 
western Counties, and is well advanced in 
portions of the eastern but in 
some distriets, particuiarly in the north- 
east section, little has yet been done, the 
ground being dry and hard. In a major- 
ity of the central and southern and a few 
of the northwestern counties the soil is 
in good condition for seeding, which is in 
progress in some districts, but in many of 
the northern and eastern counties it is too 
dry. A good rain is needed in nearly all 
sections. 

LATE POTATOES are 
crop in a few counties, 
yield will be very light ; 
ties they are almost a failure. In the 
southern counties there is much complaint 
that potatoes are rotting. Clover hulling 
is in progress, with good yields in some 
localities, while in others the crop is 
light. The condition of the fruit crop re- 
mains practically unchanged. 


are very 
water 


sections, 


A. BE. HACKETT, Section Director. 

Columbia, Mo., Sept. 11, 1900 
WHEAT SEEDING 

The preparation of ground for seeding 

to wheat should begin just as long before 

the time for sowing as possible. While 

there is some difference of opinion as 

to the depth to plow, personally we favor 

the shallow plowing. Not over five 


inches, but this plowed well. “cutting 
and covering,” but each a properly turned 
furrow. It is well to roll down every 
evening all that has been plowed during 
the day. This assists in retaining moist- 
also crushes the clods before 
they become and hard. After the 
plowing is completed the harrowing is be- 
gun, and there follows a rigid course of 
tillage with harrow and roller, or drag, 
which is continued at frequent intervals, 
after a rain when possible, until seeding 
time. A continuance of this pulverizaton 
insures a seed bed of fine yet suf- 
ficiently compact, and the whole covered 
with the much desired dust mulch 


no 


ure and 


dry 


soil, 


SEEDING TIME.—As ‘o the proper 
time of seeding, every farmer must be 


governed largely by his conditions and 
For winier wheat, it should be 
sown early enough in the fall te give it a 
good start before the ground freezes. The 
Hessian fiy, that has ruined thousands of 
acres of wheat, is supposed to be a com- 
mon enemy of early sown wheat. While 
the results of the past year do not supply 
a complete verification of the fact, yet it 
is generally conceded that wheat sown 
about September 20, for the 40th parallel, 
and a few days earlier or later in points 
north or south of that latitude, is most 
likely to escape the ravages of the fly. 
But our experience is that the most satis- 
factory way to eliminate this pest is by 
adopting a system of rotation of the 
wheat crop with crops that not capa- 
ble of supporting the fly. 

IN SEEDING, the most satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained by using a drill. This 
is becausq a more equitable distribution 


location. 


are 


is secured, and the seed covered more! 
evenly, and ripen with practical uniform- 
ity. As to the depth, careful experiments 


have shown that the best yields have 
been secured from seed that was. covered ! 
two inches. 

THE SEED.—In the selectidn of the 
seed, too much care and good judgment 
cannot be exercised. As “‘like begets like’ 
in the wheat field as well as elsewhere, 
nothing should be sown but clean, well 
ripened, wel! developed seed. In selecting 
wheat seed, the farmer should not only 
take into consideration the soil and cli- 
matic conditions, and the best varieties 
selected, but the fanning mill should be 
vigorcusly used, to thoroughly clean out 
both the noxious weed seeds, and the de- 
generating light weight wheat, so that 
only the sound, plump kernels shall enter 
the drill. 

HOW MUCH SEED.—As to the amount 
per acre, the adyocates of thick and thin 
sowing are wedded to their favorite meth- 
od, and often extravagant in their 
claims. thing is certain, however, 


are 
One 


| and that is, if the seed is what it ought to 





be, less of large and vigorous seed will be 
required than would be of seed that was 
small and weak. Following on this, and 
in properly prepared field, a bushel and a 
half per acre is sufficient. 
FERTILIZERS.—It is to be noted that 
for years the wheat belt has been moving 
westward, seeking new and virgin soils. 
This is because of the exhausted .condi- 
tion of the soil in the older sections of 
the country. It has been too common a 
practice to keep certain lands in wheat 
until that crop could no longer be grown 
profitably. The West is already “killing 
the that laid the golden egg’’ by 


goose 


| this reckless method of cultivation, but it 





is to be doubted if anything can be done 
to check. it. 

Wheat requires a rich soil, and while 
our virgin soils will grow the crop with- 
out fertilizing, and may do so for two or 
three years, yet to prevent premature im- 
poverishing, they should be supplemented 
with commercial fertilizers. Our older 
lands, soil sterile from overcropping, re- 
quire a complete fertilizer—a good form- 
ula is: 3 per cent nitrogen, 7 per cent 
available phosphoric acid, and 5 per cent 
potash, of which 300 to 400 pounds per 
acre should be used. The best method is 
to apply 
fall, and the nitrogen in the spring. 

To original defect in the soil, or inade- 
quate fertilization, we may reasonably 
ascribe the deterioration to follow culti- 
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continues many of our farms, 


| the executive committee of 
| Board of Agriculture. 
| Louis, 


| 7 . 
| Auditor's office in 
reported a good | 


but in general the | 
ind in many coun- | 


| 
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Con- 
and the worn condition of 
it is evident that one 
factors in successful 


sidering this, 


| of the important 


been | wheat growing is a knowledge of how to 


profitably 
DUNCAN. 


use commercial fertilizers 
well as economically. D. L. 
Ind 


as 


Selma, 


STATE FAIR. 


MISSOURI 


Columbia, Mo., Sept. 7.—The secretary 
of the Missouri State Fair, Colonel J. R. 
Rippey, has just returned from St. Louis, 
was present at a meeting of 
the State 
On his way to St. 
called at the State 
Jefferson City to in- 
vestigate the condition of the State Fair 
|} fund, which derives a revenue from the 
ng charged against pool selling under 

he breeders bili. The secretary was de- 
pes to find that this fund has increased 
more than 2,00 during the month of 
August, with a prospect of a like increase 
for September. ~The fund in the state 
treasury now available for State Fair 
purposes is $14,277, and will no doubt 
amount to something over $16,000 at the 
close of the season. This money accrues 
|} to the State Fair fund without cost to 
| the taxpayers. 

When the next General Assembly 
venes, the State Fair Association will hold 
for the state 100 acres of land, worth ap- 
proximately $30,000, with a mile regula- 
tion track, as provided for by the State 
Fair bill, and with a grand stand, stables 
and other equipments worth some $12,000 
or $15,000. All the buildings will be con- 
structed with a view of making such fu- 
ture additions as may be demanded by the 
great agricultural and live stock interests 
of the state. This fair, established as a 
recognition of the importance of the ag- 
ricultural, horticultural, live stock and 
mineral interests of the state, should, in 
the course of time, be second to none 
in the Mississippi Valley, and to make 
it less than this would be discreditable 
to the state and an injustice to the in- 
dustries it is intended to encourage. 
Globe-Democrat. 

In a recent interview the secretary said: 


where he 


Mr. Rippey 


con- 


“Tl wish the St. Louis papers would 
have more to say regarding our State 
Fair. It ought to be boomed and encour- 


aged in every way possible. The location 
at Sedalia is ideal. Sedalia being probably 
the largest inland city of the State. The 
Fair Association has 160 acres most beau- 
tifully situated just outside of the city 
limits, and which is reached by two lines 
of railroad. It is intended to make it 
one of the finest fair groundsin the entire 
country, and will be ready for the first 
fair next summer. We have just ordered 
the construction of a new race track 
that is to cost $4,000, and which will un- 
doubtedly be the finest in the state, if 
not in the country. Work on this track 
is to be begun at once. The money for 
this work is available now, and in addl- 
tlon we have about $16,000 that we can use 
for the building of stables and other 
necessary buildings. You know that the 
Legislature made no appropriation for the 
fair, and that we have no money except 
ithe revenue from the race track, which 
comes to us by reason of the breeders’ 
bill. The association wants to build an 
amphitheater this year, but that will be 
impossible. It is more than likely that 
fan appropriation will be asked for with 
which to do this work. The idea is to build 
the center section of the amphitheater 
first and then add to it as the money be- 
comes available 

“There should really be an appropria- 
tion of at least $50,000 for general fair 
purposes. Then, in addition to this, the 
State Poultry Association will want a 
building that will cost at least $20,000. 
Other states, notably Ohio and Illinois, 
have spent large sums on the fair build- 
ings, Ohio having expended something 
over $500,000, and Illinois pretty nearly as 
much. Missouri should do as well. Of 
course, we do not intend to attempt to 
do this at once, but a good start should 
be given us. After the fair is once started 
we can get all of the help we want.” 


THE MONSEES SALE. 


At Limestone Valley Stock Farm. 

L. M. MONSEES & SON had their six- 
teenth semi-annual stock sale at Lime- 
stone Valley Stock Farm, Smithton, Mo., 
Tuesday, September 4, and, notwithstand- 
ing the Republican rally, the usual large 
crowd was in attendance and the sale 
was more satisfactory to the proprietors 
than any of their former sales. 

The grade of stock bred and handled 
by the Messrs. Monsees and their busi- 
ness-like manner of conducting their sale 
always attracts a large crowd of people 
anxious to buy, and yesterday was no ex- 
ception, though many feared, owing to 
the rally in Sedalia, that the crowd usual- 
ly in attendance would be reduced. 

The stock catalogued and offered for 
sale was in the best of condition, and 
buyers were liberal in bidding, and the 
large amount of stock was readily dis- 
posed of at good prices, entirely satis- 
factory to the proprietors and to Captain 
E. W. Stevens, the veteran salesman who 
had charge of the sale. 

The first stock offered was about forty 
head of the Limestone Valley herd of 
Poland China hogs. 

Several head of horses, saddlers, driv- 
ers and work stock, were sold, all bring- 
ing full value. About thirty head of 


;mule colts sold in pairs at an average 
the mineral ingredients in the 


price of $40 each, while 2-year-old mules 
brought from $60 to $80 each. 

There were several bunches of cattle 
sold at good average prices. Heifer calves 
sold from $14 to $26, and yearling heifers 
brought $26.30. 

Three bunches of steer calves sold at 
$22.25, $283.10 and $24 each. Two-year-old 
steers sold at $28 and $32.25, and bull calves 
from $51 down to $30 each. Milch cows 
sold readily at from $0 to $70, according 
to grade, and were much sought after. 

Many stockmen from other counties 
were in attendance, and all were liberal 
bidders, anxious to take to their farms 
some of the Monsees stock, and many 
were successful in securing what they 
considered bargains. 

Mr. Monsees was much pleased with 
the large attendance and result of the 
sale, and requests the ‘‘Democrat’’ to ex- 
tend his thanks to those who attended 
and patronized his sale.—Sedalia, Mo., 
Democrat. 


THE LAGRANGE CO. of LaGrange, 
Ill., open their advertising campaign else- 
where in this issue announcing a first- 
cless farm wagon at the remarkable price 
of only $42, freight paid to any station 
east of Mississippi River. ey are 
clearly confident that the offer is an at- 
tractive one for they propose to refund 
money if purchaser is not satisfied. They 
also furnish a bank reference, so that it 
would appear one ran no risk whatever 
in ordering. 





We trust many readers of the RURAL 
, WORLD will interest themselves in this 
, offer and mention this paper in ning. 





“CORRECT WEIGHT MEANS PROFIT AND SUCCESS; !cs! « 
OVERWEIGHT MEANS DECREASED PROFIT—AND LOSS.” 


out!! Saves us big e " 
fang meses 
~ —a real 
formation ef toany ene asic 
aw seale. Nineteen years’ ex), 
ence. in any scale combine, trust } :. 
Standard Seale & Fixtures (,. 
GION. 4th treet, St. Louis Mo. 
and Distance Tel. Main 2/7; 


Refer to Dun’s. Bradstreet’s or any |) 
or banker, atSt, Louis. 








STEEL TANK. 


STEEL ROOFING. 





STEEL FENCING. 


BaF WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE.“3g 


0. K. Harry Steel Works 


2338-35 Papin St., St. Louis, Mo. 


HAY BALE TIB. 





NO. | COOKER 





ATTENTION TAX-PAYERS' 


On September Ist next I will be ready to receive pay- 
ment of CURRENT REVENUE TAX BILLS for 1900. 

All persons paying same during the month of Sep- 
tember will be allowed a rebate on their CITY TAXES 
at the rate of 8 per cent per annum. 


CHAS. F. WENNEKER, 


Collector of the Revenu, 





GREAT REDUCTION SALE 


——OF THE—— 


BELLE MEAD STUD, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Property of GEN. WM. H. JACKSON, 
The Most Famous Breeding Establishment in America. 
SALE AT THE FARM, 


Thursday, Sept. 27, at 10 a. m. 
Stallions, Mares, Two-Year-Olds, 
Yearlings, Weanlings. 
All of the Most Fashionable Thoroughbred Blood. 
Catalogues of the sale can be had by addressing 
GEN. W. H. JACKSON, Belle Meade Stud, Nashville, Tenn. 


FASIG-TIPTON CO., Madison Square Garden, N. Y. City 





or 
MORGAN CO., CENTRAL MO.—The 
wheat crop was not very good, but oats 


were fair. My nearest neighbor harvested 
174 bushels from 12 acres. The broomcorn 
crop in this locality is good, and cutting 
is not over. One of my neighbors har- 
vested eight tons on five acres. The dry 
weather here was broken by the recent 
heavy rains. The harvest of Indian corn 
has begun, and bids fair for a speedy 
close. Ridge corn is down badly, owing 
to the recent wind storms; bottom corn is 
damaged- very little, and will make 10 
barrels to the acre. 

CLARENCE PORTER. 
Sept. 3. 


CHEROKEE NATION, I. T.—We 
having plenty of rain at present. After 
a drought of five weeks, which cut the 
pastures and stock water short, and very 
materially injured the corn crop. Late 
corn will not make even good fodder. But 
early corn will make about two-thirds 
of a crop. Stock hogs are very scarce 
and command a premium. Corn is bring- 
ing 20 to 25 cents per bushel delivered to 
feed lots. A good many cattle will be 
fed here this winter. Cattle are lower 
than for three years past. A small acre- 
age of wheat will be sown this year. 
There has been an immense hay crop har- 
vested this year, in spite of dry weather 
and high winds. 

The RURAL WORLD is the best farm 
paper of all that come to us. Its columns 
are always full of good cheer and helpful 
hints for the farmer. When a man is 
wondering how to do something, all he 
has to do is to turn to the old RURAL 
WORLD and there it is, as plain as day. 
Yours truly, 

CHAS. C. 


are 


FITZSIMMONS. 
Sept. 5. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS’ Catalogue of 
Seeds and Grain for ey Planting is of 
particularly valuable and timely interest 
to our farmers and gardeners. It gives 
very full and complete information, not 
only about farm crops, but also about 
vegetables that can be grown to ad- 
vantage and profit in the fall. It tells all 
about the best methods of seeding Lu- 
cerne, or Alfalfa clover, winter or hairy 
vetch, and other valuable crops which 
are becoming so popular now. 

This fall catalogue will be mailed free, 
upon application to T. W. Wood & Sons, 
Ri h Aa Va. 





J. R. RATEKIN & SON, Shenandoah, 
Ia., advertising Turkish red winter wheat 
in this issue, write: “Remember that our 
seed is carefully recleaned before send- 
ing out, and is absolutely free from rye, 
cheat and noxious weed seeds, and weighs 
& p ds, struck e, to the bushel. 
All seed shipped on day order is received.” 

The Iowa Seed Experiment Station says 
that Turkish red winter wheat turned out 
exceptionally well this year going 
through the winter without the slightest 
injury and yielded 5 3-10 bushels per acre. 
The milling quality is of the highest or- 
der. It outyielded all the other 18 vari- 
eties of winter wheat tested with it, the 
average yield of the eight bald varieties 
in same test being only 17% bushels per 
acre. 

At the Nebraska State Experiment Sta- 
tion in the fall of 189 they sowed 37 varie- 
ties of winter wheat; it all winter killed 
except three; in 1898 over 100 varieties 
and only five survived the winter in good 
condition. In 1899 they sowed 42 varieties. 
In all of these tests the Turkish red 
succeeded finely and is given first place on 
their list. 

July 18, 1900.—For more than 2 years I 
was engaged in growing winter wheat in 
western Iowa, and have grown Fultz, 
Michigan Amber, Clawson, Winter Fife, 
Mediterranean and several other varie- 
ties, but discarded them all in favor of 
the Turkish red. It has yielded 31% 
bushels per acre on my place, and always 
deported itself well for me—Geo. W. 








Franklin, Editor “Iowa Homestead.” 
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VERY SMOKER should gb tne 
Twio Tobacco 
only yoy A By 
Ask your dealer for “Y oA 
sent free for 250, 0. 0. RUGE. weg 


N. 19th St., St. Lovwtls. Reference: A 
wholesale drug house in St. Loxis 
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With the exception of Queen Victori« 
Possibly no woman is better known °" 
both continents than the wife of ‘he 
famous midget, General Tom Thum! 
who b the 
second marriage. An article by her. "~ 
counting some of her experiences «< 
guest of royalty and the people will be « 
novel feature of the October “Woman = 
Home Companion.” 


READY FOR CORN HUSKING 


Our readers will note the advertiseme''' 
in another column of the Lillie Adjustab!- 
Corn Husker, manufactured by the W'' 
cox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill, The genuin 
Lillie husks an ear with one pass at | 
enabling a man to do nearly twice * 
much work as with an ordinary pes. |" 
thoroughly protects the hands from ©'''~ 
and the wrists from sprains; can be use! 
with or without gloves, and is the only 
perfectly adjustable husker made. Gua™ 
anteed to fit any hand. It seils for 4 


cents, and is well worth it for even © 
day’s husking. If your deal*' 
hasn’t it, send stamps to the maker. 
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